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Announcing the newest 
“Westminster Aid 
to the Study of 
the Scriptures” 


A HISTORY OF 


ISRAEL 


By John Bright 


Here is the whole colorful, exciting ‘story of biblical Israel, 
from the earliest beginnings to the Maccabean revolt. This 
complete and authoritative history relates the books of the 
Old Testament to their proper historical context, and suggests 
their importance for the modern reader. 

Approximately 500 pages, $7.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND MYTHOLOGY x 
By BurTON H. THROCKMORTON, Jr. An analysis of the 
“mythological” content of the New Testament, and of the current 
controversy over its significance. $4.50 


AUTHORITY IN PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 

By Robert CLYDE JOHNSON. A penetrating study.of the doctrine 
of authority in Protestantism, from Luther down to the present 
day. $4.50 


SPECULATION AND REVELATION IN THE AGE OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

By Ricwarp Kroner. A history of the dominant themes of 
theology and philosophy, from the 2nd to the 15th centuries, $6.00 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

yBy Oscar CULLMANN. Christ’s person and work as revealed 
through the study of the various names and titles given to 
him in the New Testament provide the provocative theme 
of this book. $6.50. 
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Three New Books by Top-Flight Theologians! 


KARL 
BARTH 


Protestant Thought 
FROM ROUSSEAU TO RITSCHL 


“An invaluable, indeed one must say, indispensable, introduction to the most power- 
ful and influential theological mind of this century. From here on, this is the 
obligatory sine qua non to discussion let alone criticism of Karl Barth. Indeed, it 
is the only appropriate starting point until the day comes, if ever, when he writes 
his autobiography. Any serious student of Barth must wish to follow the intellectual 
pilgrimage which formed and determined the mind of the master-theologian of our 
day. It can now be made under Barth’s own guidance.” — Henry Pitney Van Dusen. 


“This is my favorite among Barth’s books. It shows clearly how inadequate is 
the image of Karl Barth in this country, how much greater he is than the ‘Barthians’ 
have made him appear.” — Paut TILLICH. $7.00 


Ready in November 


EMILE 


CAILLIET 


The Recovery 
of Purpose 


A great Franco-American Protestant 
scholar recaptures, in this book, the 
initiative from science in the great de- 
bate on order and purpose in the uni- 
verse, to show what he considers a fatal 
flaw in some of the claims of “Scien- 
ticism.” “One of the ablest and most il- 
luminating that I have read for a long 
time. The style is clear and attractive, 
and the manuscript overflows with rich, 
magnificent illustrations from many 
fields of human endeavor.”—NEts F. S. 
FERRE. $3.50 


At your bookseller « 


W. NORMAN 
PITTENGER 
The Word 


Inearnate 


A distinguished theologian presents the 
first American contribution to The 
Library of Constructive Theology. Dr. 
Pittenger analyzes the basis of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the person of Christ, 
reconstructs its historical formulation, 
and brings out the doctrine’s present 
significance in terms of modern phil- 
osophical and biblical insight. Both the 
student and the specialist will welcome 
this able summary and exposition of 


Christian thought. $7.50 
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ADD THESE SIX NEW 
BROADMAN RELEASES 
TO YOUR LIBRARY 


THE CHRISTIAN MUST HAVE AN ANSWER 
by T. B. McDormand 

A distinct aid to Christians who are aware of 
current intellectual problems, this book sum- 
marizes common objections to Christianity and 
seeks to answer these objections in detail. ary 


THE CHURCHES AND THE KINGDOM 

by J. Harold Stephens 

A biblical and practical discussion of the mean- 
ing of the visible, local church and the kingdom 
of God. The author seeks to show what the 
reality of these concepts means for Christians 
and for churches. (26b) $1.9. 


THE PRICE TAGS OF LIFE 
by C. Roy Angell 


A collection of sermons with simple themes close- 
ly related to the everyday experiences of most 
church members. Colorful illustrations from the 
author’s background enhance his conversational 
style. (26b) $2.75 


RELIGION AND NURSING 
by Samuel Southard 


This book attempts to lead the nurse toward 
sources of spiritual strength which will sustain 
her as she prepares for and pursues an exacting 
and challenging career. It also relates religious 
resources to the nurse’s work with patients. ane 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST PREACHING 

compiled by H. C. Brown, Jr. 

Each of twenty-two outstanding preachers pre- 

sents his favorite sermon and discusses in de- 

tail his methods of homiletic preparation. ey 
00 


THIS IS OUR GOSPEL 
by Arthur C. Archibald 
Twelve doctrinal and evangelistic sermons clari- 


fying the cardinal truths of the Christian faith. 
(26b) $2.95 


ORDER FROM YOUR BAPTIST BOCK STORE 
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New and important—from DOUBLEDAY 


THE VOYAGE OF THE GOLDEN RULE: 
An Experiment with Truth 
Albert Bigelow. The story of the most effective, non-violent protest 
against nuclear weapons — the Golden Rule’s voyage to the proscribed 
Eniwetok test area —is told by the skipper who guided this famous 
ketch and her three-man crew across the Pacific. Peril at sea and 
prison life enliven this testament of courage and conviction and its 
eloquent plea for humanity. Illustrated. $3.95 


YOUR MONEY AND YOUR CHURCH 


Richard Byfield and James P. Shaw. The Episcopal Diocese of Cali- 
fornia has just tested this plan for sound church financing through a 
tithing standard, and finds that “the life of the church takes on a whole 
new tone and, just incidentally, the money problems Ce eS 


THE ALMOST CHOSEN PEOPLE: 
A Study of the Religion of Abraham Lincoln 
William J. Wolf. Lincoln has been classed as everything from an 
atheist to the most devout of believers. Mr. Wolf gives us a very 
readable and fully documented study, which is the first authoritative 
volume on the subject since 1920. 


THF PRESSURE OF 
OUR COMMON CALLING 


W. A. Visser’t Hooft. As the third assembly of the World Council 
of Churches approaches, its main spokesman propounds an ideology 
for the ecumenical movement that is as reievant to the local scene 
as to the World Council. That Christian unity, service, and fellowship 
in the modern world both require and produce unity is the theme of 
this realistic and persuasive book. $2.50 


PASTOR NIEMOLLER 


Dietmar Schmidt. Since his successful autobiography From U-Boat 
to Pulpit appeared 25 years ago, Martin Niemdller has been an im- 
portant controversial figure in German politics and world Christi- 
anity. This frank appraisal, based on long personal acquaintance, tells 
nat only the story of his early life but also of his face-to-face denuncia- 
tion of Hitler, his blunt opposition to nuclear weapons — and of the 
time when a priest barely dissuaded him from becoming a Roman 
Catholic when in prison. Illustrated. $3.95 


Atall 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City New York 
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BROADMAN presents 


four of A. T. Robertson’s books 
revised 
by two outstanding Bible scholars 


PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS 
revised by W. C. Strickland 


A portrayal of Paul as he boldly faced men 
who posed as intellectual leaders seeking to 
absorb Christianity into their own propaganda. 


PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST 
revised by W. C. Strickland 


paragraph-by-paragraph commentary 

of Paul’s letter to the church at Philippi, 
emphasizing the happiness associated 
with being a Christian even in the face 
of difficulties. $2.95 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 
revised by Heber F. Peacock 


Using an expository approach rather 
than a detailed commentary, this book 
brings out the peculiarly modern note 
in James’ emphasis on social problems 
and reality in religion. $2.7 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 
revised by Heber F. Peacock 


An orderly collection of studies rather than 
a verse-by-verse exposition, this volume will 
help the Bible student approach Mark’s —_ 
with a new sense of its meaning. $2.50 


Order from your 
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THE LIFE AND... 
TIMES OF HEROD 
THE GREAT 


“ed the Hellenistic influence of Roman 
_ civilization'with the rising tide of He- 

brew. nationalism into a blazing era of 
-— glory. With end-sheet maps and forty 
illustrations 


Stewart Perowne. An important assess: 
ment of the political genius who mold- 


$5.50 


THE 
LATER 
HERODS 


political background of the New Tes- § 
tament, showing the exciting times of @ 
the first-century Roman Empire in re- 
lation to the. ministries of John the 
Baptist, Jesus of Nazareth, and Paul 4 
of Tarsus. Maps, appendices, and 39 ‘ 
illustrations. $6.50 


STEWART PEROWNE has served in many positions of 
the English government in varied areas of the world—the 
Palestine Government: Education Service and the Admin- 
istration Service; the Colonial Service of six other countries. 


AS WORD OF GOD 


Sigmund Mowinckel. An important 
presentation of the theological ques- 
tion, “How can the Old Testament be 
divine revelation and at the same time 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Messiah—a work of first-rate impor- 


Also by Dr: 
HE THAT COMETH 


A detailed survey of the origin, devel- @ 
opment, and content of the idea of the * 


tance for the study of both the Old and 


be a very human book?” $2.75 New Testaments. $6.50 


DR. MOWINCKEL, a native of Norway, is one of the 
world’s best-known contemporary biblical theologians. 


READINGS IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. A well-balanced collection of 
49 readings, by such authorities as Hall, James, Allport, 
Freud, and Johnson—-~» excellent reference to standard 
and contemporary lite: «ttr2 in the field. $4.50 


Ort ABINGDON PRESS 
Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 


An interdenominational fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance. 


Che Prophet Motive 


The “Prophet Motive” is the fixed star by which the 
Fund has steered its course. Dominated by this idea 
for 200 years, the Fund begins its third century, con- 
fident in the soundness of such a program. “What is 
good for the prophet, is good for the Fund” — this is 
the way this distinguished institution has thought. 


Marvelous to relate this motive has worked. Far 
from suffering by its idealism, the Fund’s financial sta- 
bility, always impressive, is more firmly established 
than ever. 


All profits go to the prophets. The clergyman has 
shared regularly in the Fund’s wealth. No claim has 
ever been disputed in all its history. 


Any prophet can enjoy the profits by applying to: 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, PRESIDENT 


207 Parkside Building 
4140 Shelbyville Road 
LOUISVILLE 7, KENTUCKY 
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Spring and Fall Titles 1959 


HARPER TORCHBOOKS/The Cloister Library 


H. RICHARD NIEBUHR: The Kingdom of God in America. 


“Valuable for the student not only of our religious but of our entire 
cultural history.”—PErRRyY MILLER. TB/49 $1.45 


MIRCEA ELIADE: Cosmos and History: The Myth of the Eternal Return. “A 
luminous, profound, and extremely stimulating work.”—-T. H. GasTEr, 
Review of Religion. TB/50 $1.35 


CHARLES COULSTON GILLISPIE: Genesis and Geology. The impact of scien- 
tific discoveries upon religious beliefs in the decades before Darwin. 
TB/51 $1.75 
THE JOURNALS OF KIERKEGAARD: Selected, translated, and with an intro- 
duction by ALEXANDER DRU. “He who would know the soul of 
Kierkegaard must read these journals.”—W. E. Garrison, The Christian 
Century. TB/52 $1.45 


JOHANNES WEISS: Earliest Christianity: A History of the Period A.D. 30-150. 
Introduction and bibliography by FREDERICK C. GRANT. Volume I: The 
Primitive Community; The Gentile Mission and Paul the Missionary. 

TB/53 $1.95 
Volume II: Paul the Christian and Theologian; The Missionary Congre- 
gations and the Beginnings of the Church; The Separate Areas. 

TB/54 $2.25 

H. J. ROSE: Religion in Greece and Rome. With a new introduction by the 
author. “A readable and vivid account.”—The Month (London) 

TB/55 $1.60 

KARL BARTH: Dogmatics in Outline. With anew Foreword by the author. “An 
excellent summary of and introduction to Barthian theology.”—-Times 
(London) Literary Supplement. TB/56 $1.25 


JAMES H. BREASTED: Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. 
“A monument and a classic.”—from the Introduction by JoHN A. WILson, 
Oriental Institute. TB/57 $1.95 


EDWARD CONZE: Buddhism: Its Essence and Development. “Correct, schol- 
arly, short, lucid and readable.”—Manchester Guardian. TB/58 $1.35 


OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM:  Transcendentalism in New England: 


A History. “Indispensable for a study of the Transcendentalist move- 
ment.”—A. M. SCHLESINGER, JR. TB/59 $1.75 


ALDOUS HUXLEY: The Devils of Loudun. A study in the psychology of power 
politics and mystical religion in the France of Cardinal Richelieu. 
TB/60 $1.75 


At your bookseller - HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Editorial Introduction 


This issue is centered around the interpretation of the 
two New Testament books which shall be the subject of 
study in the churches of the Southern Baptist Convention in 
January, 1960. We have brought together much of the 
material which would be needed by any pastor or teacher 
who will undertake to present an accurate exposition of 
1st and 2nd Timothy. We have drawn upon the resources 
of the scholarship of the faculty of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary to provide each of the articles. 

Dr. E. Earle Ellis has presented the pros and cons con- 
cerning the authorship of these two books. Whereas, Pro- 
fessor William Hull has been assigned the task of centering 
our attention upon the material known about Timothy him- 
self. Out of the experience of exposing the Scripture for 
many years, Dr. W. W. Adams makes a practical exegesis of 
both epistles. 

One of the burning issues raised by the Pastoral Epistles 
is that of the ecclesiastical orders of the early centuries of 
Christianity. Dr. Wayne Oates, with deep insight, pro- 
duces a study which will stimulate our minds. A sermon 
by Dr. Dale Moody, based upon an exegesis of a portion of 
Timothy, brings this issue to a climax. 

With this number, three new members of the editorial 
board are presented to our readers. Professors Callaway 
and Ward have been elected to terms of three years each. 
They replace Professors Howington and Oates who have 
completed their elected terms of office. Professor Herbert 
Jackson, who has recently returned from his sabbatical year 
of study, has been elected to serve out the unexpired term 
left by the resignation of Dr. Vernon Latrelle Stanfield. 

We regret the necessity of Dr. Stanfield’s resignation. 
The thirteen years of teaching in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary will leave an indelible deposit of 
Christian Preaching which cannot be forgotten nor brushed 
aside. He has given added luster to the position of Pro- 
fessor of Preaching which had already been glorified by 
John A. Broadus and J. B. Weatherspoon. 

Our appreciation is also expressed for the work of Dr. 
Henlee Barnette who has served faithfully as Book Review 
Editor. While he is spending his sabbatical year of study 
away from this campus, we are happy to have the benefit of 
the skill and experience of Dr. Leo Crismon, the librarian 
of the Southern Baptist Seminary. 


Che Problem of Authorship: 


First and Second Timothy 
BY E. EARLE ELLIS 


Since the eighteenth century, the letters to Timothy, 
along with Titus, have been designated the “Pastoral” 
Epistles in recognition of their distinct character and content. 
Such is their similarity that, with minor exceptions, the 
consensus of opinion has been that in the question of gen- 
uineness the three epistles stand or fall together. Introduced 
with the familiar phrase, “Paul an apostle of Christ Jesus,” 
they give a prima facie claim to be written by the great 
apostle to the Gentiles. And from the second to the nine- 
teenth century they were, without exception, so regarded. 
It is true that Marcion’s (c. 140 A.D.) abbreviated canon did 
omit them, most likely because they were private rather than 
church letters or (as his other omissions) for doctrinal rea- 
sons. Also, one Pauline codex (p. 46) may have lacked them. 
But, on the whole, the witness of the patristic period is as 
strong as for the other Paulines with the exception of Ro- 
mans and 1 Corinthians. Modern criticism has rested its 
case almost altogether upon other grounds. If evidence 
external to the letters were the only criterion, no serious 
question ever would have been lodged against them. 

The genuineness of the Pastorals was first questioned 
by Schmidt (1805), Schleiermacher (1807), and Eichhorn 
(1812) for stylistic and linguistic reasons. The spread through 
Germany and Holland of this type of criticism, which sought 
to determine authenticity on philological grounds, resulted 
in the rejection of most of Paul’s letters in the succeeding 
decades. Some scholars, discounting all of them, regarded 
even Paul himself as a figment of second century imagina- 
tion. The argument against the Pastorals was definitely 
stated in a German commentary by H. J. Holtzmann (1880), 
and this continues to be the standard frame of reference for 
the non-Pauline point of view. During this period most 
Anglo-American scholars, guided perhaps by Lightfoot’s 
essay,! continued to regard the epistles as Pauline. Not until 
Harrison’s critique (1921) of the language and style did the 


1. J. B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, London, 1904, pp. 397-410. 
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pendulum swing the other way. In the receding tide of 
radical criticism since the turn of the century only the Pas- 
torals, the first to be questioned, are still held to be spurious 
by most students; and even here there are signs of a growing 
dissatisfaction with the methods and conclusions of the older 
criticism. 

On the present scene four positions have commanded a 
significant following including the assent and espousal of 
notable critical scholars. (1) Some continue to view the 
Pastorals as second century writings with no Pauline con- 
tent except that which has filtered through the mind of an 
unknown disciple imitating his master.2 (2) In more favor 
—and probably the most popular viewpoint—are those who 
consider a number of verses to be genuine Pauline fragments 
but conclude that the major content is from the hand of an 
early second century Paulinist.2 (3) Still closer to the tra- 
ditional estimate are a number of writers who account for 
the stylistic differences in the Pastorals by positing Paul’s 
use of an amanuensis or secretary; the content of the letters, 
however, is genuinely Pauline.* (4) Finally, a small group 
argue anew that any changes in style and content may be 
adequately accounted for within the framework of a direct 
dictation by the apostle. 


Objections to the Paulinity of the Pastorals have focused 
upon (1) the historical situation, (2) the type of false teach- 
ing condemned, (3) the stage of church organization, (4) the 
vocabulary and style, and (5) the theological viewpoint of 


. E. g., H. J. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe, Leipzig, 1880; M. 
Dibeliue Die Pastoralbriefe, Tubingen, 1931, p. 6. 

3. E. g., P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, 
London, 1931; B. S. Easton, The Pastoral Epistles, New York, 1947. 
E. F. Scott, The Pastoral Epistles, London, 1948, p. XXII. 

4. E. g. O. Roller, Das Formular des paulinischen Briefe, Stutt- 
gart, 1933; J. Jeremias, Die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus, Goettin- 
gen, 1947; P. Feine—J. Behm, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 
Leipzig, 1950. 

5. E. g., G. Thoernell, Pastoralbrevens aekthet, Goeteborg, 1931; 
F. Torm, Die Psychologie der Pseudonymitaet im Hinblick auf die 
Literatur des Urchristentums, Guetersloh, 1932. A. Schlatter, Die 
Kirche der Griechen im Urteil de Paulus, Stuttgart, 1936; The Church 
in the New Testament Period, London, 1955. W. Michaels, Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament, Bern, 1946; cf. J. de Zwaan, Inleiding tot 
het Nieuwe Testament, Haarlem, 1948. S. Lyonnet, “De arte litteras 
exarandi apud antiquos,” Verbum Domini 34 (1956), 3-11; D. 
Guthrie, The Pastoral Epistles, Grand Rapids, 1957. 
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the letters. The historical allusions are not numerous. In 
1 Timothy (1:3) Paul recently had made a trip from Ephesus 
to Macedonia. Titus (1:5, 3:12f.) reveals that, having been 
in Crete, he was acquainted with the problems there; he was 
soon to be at Nicopolis, a city northwest of Corinth, where he 
desired Titus to meet him. Tychicus and Apollos with whom 
Paul had been associated during the Ephesian ministry (Acts 
19:1ff.; 1 Corinthians 16:12; Acts 20:4; cf. Ephesians 6:21, 
Colossians 4:7) are mentioned. While 1 Timothy and Titus 
have, on the face of it, a provenance of Achaia or Macedonia, 
2 Timothy (1:17) is written from prison, presumably in 
Rome, to the Aegean area from which Paul recently had 
come (cf. 2 Timothy 4:11f., 19). 


Two factors in the historical situation weighed against 
the authenticity of the epistles in the minds of the earlier 
critics. (1) They despaired of fitting the experiences into 
the narrative of Acts and (2) some events appeared actually 
to be in conflict with or an imitation of the Lucan material. 
For example, Acts (20:1, 3f.; Acts 19:22) knows only two trips 
to Macedonia after the Ephesian ministry, and in neither is 
Timothy said to be left behind in Ephesus (1 Timothy 1:3). 
There is no mention of a mission to Crete which Titus (1:5) 
presupposes. Further, the attestation of a release from the 
imprisonment of Acts 28 is late and hazardous to use as a set- 
ting for the Pastorals. Even if such a release is accepted, the 
epistles themselves appear to be a faulty imitation of Acts 
citing the same cities and friends of the earlier mission. 


In the positive criticism of the Tubingen School the 
heresies condemned in the Pastorals were identified with a 
second century Gnosticism, and their true historical setting 
was thereby to be obtained. The church organization, too, 
was thought to reflect a type of monarchical episcopate 
which could not have developed in the apostolic age. The 
criticisms which have been most effective in recent years 
relate to the language and style of the letters and to their 
theological concepts. It is not merely the large number of 
words lacking elsewhere in Paul; even known words often 
are used with a different significance, structure, and fre- 
quency. For example, “faith,” which elsewhere in the 
Pauline corpus, signifies “trust,” means in the Pastorals a 


an 
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body of doctrine (1 Timothy 4:1, 6; Titus 1:13). Good works 
are given a centrality unlike the writer of Galatians and 
Romans. Here we have, says Dibelius, a Christianity of 
orthodoxy and good works; and in similar vein James Den- 
ney writes, “Saint Paul was inspired, but the writer of these 
epistles is sometimes only orthodox.”6 


In recent years changing tides and countercurrents in 
New Testament critical studies have cast the “Pastoral Prob- 
lem” in a different light. The considered opinion of so notable 
a scholar as W. F. Albright that “there is no longer any 
concrete evidence for dating a single New Testament book 
after the seventies or eighties of the first century’” flies in 
the face of much that has been asserted about these epistles. 
Bo Reike’s argument® that the organization of the early 
church, like the Jewish groups from which it sprang, was a 
complex structure from the beginning undermines from a 
new quarter the view that the “developed” ecclesiology of 
the Pastorals reflects a post-apostolic period. Harrison’s 
“word statistics,” long a pillar in the case against genuine- 
ness, have been subjected by Professor Metzger to sharp 
and telling criticisms.® Finally, in the light of the sketchi- 
ness of the Book of Acts! the a priori assumption that it 
can be used as a touchstone for Paul’s life history falls con- 
siderably short of a “first principle” for critical studies. 


According to Acts, Paul spent between five and six years 
in the Aegean area (c. 51-56 A.D.), most of it in Ephesus and 
Corinth. Acts mentions only a trip to Jerusalem following 
the first sojourn in Corinth and the trip to Greece preceding 
his final visit and arrest in Jerusalem. But from the Corin- 


6. Dibelius, op. cit. p. 3; J. Denney, The Death of Christ, London, 
1902, p. 202f. 

7. W. F. Albright, “Return to Biblical Theology,” The Christian 
Century LXXV (1958), 1330. 

8. Bo Reicke, “The Constitution of the Primitive Church in the 
Light of Jewish Documents,” The Scrolls and the New Testament, 
Ed. K. Stendahl, New York, 1957, p. 143-156. 

9. B. M. Metzger, “A Reconsideration of Certain Arguments 
against the Pauline Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, “The Ex- 
pository Times, LXX (1958-59), 91-94. 

10. Cf. G. S. Duncan, “St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, New York, 
1930, p. 95-107. 
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thian and “Captivity” letters other trips to be inferred. 
The whole province of Asia was evangelized (Acts 19:10), 
and it is most natural to suppose that not only the work in 
the Lycus Valley but also missions (or embassies) to Crete 
and Nicopolis occurred during this period (cf. Titus 1:5, 3:12). 


It is more difficult to date the letters themselves during 
the Aegean ministry. One need not interpret Luke’s phrase, 
“day and night” (Acts 20:31), in literalist fashion; but is 
there room for a winter at Nicopolis (Titus 3:12)? And the 
detailed instruction of 1 Timothy indicate more than a tem- 
porary absence from Asia. The implication in 2 Timothy 
(4:13, 20) that Paul recently had been in the East does not 
fit the framework of Acts (21:29, 24:27, 28:30). It is not 
impossible to place 1 Timothy and Titus in the period follow- 
ing Paul’s final departure from Ephesus (Acts 20:1) as 
Duncan tentatively suggests.1! But the traditional post-Acts 
dating of all three letters is more probable, and most critical 
questions have been addressed to this view. 


The abrupt close of Acts has been understood by some 
to indicate the release of Paul, by others his immediate 
martyrdom; either view seems more supported by the par- 
ticular writer’s mood than by any persuasive inference from 
the text. The tradition of a release, which is attested at least 
by 170-190 A.D.!2 (First Clement 5:5-7 is uncertain), is not 
of the highest evidential value; but to discount it as imagin- 
ary reflection on Romans 15:24, as Harrison does,!* is simply 
second guessing. If released, would Paul have journeyed 
east to the same Aegean cities, with the same associates, and 
in similar circumstances? Harrison answers “impossible 
repetition”; Guthrie replies, “more surprising if otherwise.”!4 
As the above discussion indicates, the historical situation 
presupposed by the letters poses some questions whose 
answers must remain problematical. The questions are not, 
in and of themselves, such as to raise serious doubt; and in 
the case against genuineness this argument bears at best only 
a supporting role. 

The type of false teaching and the stage of church 


11. G. S. Duncan, “Paul’s Ministry in Asia—The Last Phase,” 
New Testament Studies 3 (1956-7), 211-218. 

12. The Muratorian Canon; The Acts of Peter III. 

13. Harrison op. cit. p. 108. 

14. Ibid, p.111; Guthrie, op. cit. p. 22. 
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organization, in past years strong arguments against the 
Pastorals, have less weight today. Baur’s identification of 
the heresy with second century Gnosticism is now generally 
recognized to be mistaken, and even Dibelius!5 concedes that 
this argument can no longer be used to show the spuriousness 
of the letters. Actually the error seems to reflect a gnosti- 
cizing Judaism (cf. 1 Timothy 1:7, Titus 1:10, 14f.; 3:9) not 
unlike that in Colossians (2:16ff.). R. McL. Wilson’s!* recent 
study has shown that these tendencies were widespread in 
the Jewish diaspora of the first century, and according to 
Albright, “Gnoticism had already developed some of its most 
pronounced sects well before the Fall of Jerusalem.”!” If 
Zahn’s!8 older (but relevant) appraisal is accepted, there is 
nothing resembling this Jewish heresy in the post-apostolic 
period. 


Heretical tendencies and movements were present from 
the beginning in the Pauline churches. If one assumes the 
the early date of Galatians, churches of that area were 
infected with the Judaizing heresy within months of their 
founding. Scarcely had the echoes of the apostle’s voice 
died away when some at Thessalonica went astray in a 
false teaching akin to that mentioned in 2 Timothy 2:18 
(cf. 2 Thessalonians 2:2). The heresy in Colossae made 
serious inroads within a very few years. Even when Paul 
was present in Ephesus some professing Christians continued 
their “magical arts,” and as he left, he feared that the wolves 
were ready to pounce (Acts 19:18f, 20:29f). Considering the 
type of heresy revealed in the Pastorals and the character of 
the apostolic age, it is quite gratuitous to interpret this 
apostasy as a gradual departure of long established churches. 

The church organization of 1 Timothy (3:1ff) and Titus 
(1:5ff) refer to the offices of bishop, elder, and deacon; the 
first two terms appear to be used interchangeably as they 
are in Acts (20:17, 28; cf. Titus 1:5 and 7). There is also an 
official “service order” of widows. This function is not 


15. Dibelius, op. cit., p. 2. 

Bg = McL. Wilson, The Gnostic Problem, London, 1958, 
p. 74, 

17. W. F. Albright, “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the 
Gospel of John,” The Background of the New Testament and its 
Eschatology, ed. W. D. Davies, Cambridge, 1956, p. 163. 

18. T. Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament, Grand Rapids, 
1953. (1909), II, 115. 
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specifically mentioned elsewhere in the apostolic literature 
although it may possibly be inferred from such passages as 
Acts 6:1, 9:39, 41; cf. Luke 2:37. The reference to bishops 
and deacons in Philippians 1:1 (cf. 1 Thessalonians 5:12) 
corroborates the evidence in Acts (14:23; 20:17, 28) that the 
officers of Pauline churches were not unlike those mentioned 
in the Pastorals. Of course one can, as Easton does,’ simply 
excise as “anachronism” those portions of Acts which counter 
his theory; but this procedure can hardly yield a satisfactory 
solution. Some remain convinced that the singular “bishop” 
(1 Timothy 3:2), the ban on “neophytes” holding office (1 
Timothy 3:6), and the local leaders’ function as tradition 
bearers (2 Timothy 2:2, Titus 1:9) witness to a second cen- 
tury monarchical episcopate. But in the light of 1 Timothy 
5:17 the singular “bishop” probably should be interpreted 
as a generic term,?° and 1 Timothy 3:6 would apply to any 
church over a few years old. Nor does the idea of local 
leaders as tradition bearers require a post-apostolic setting. 
Cullmann’s essay, “The Tradition,”2! once more has shown us 
that “tradition” was not something which succeeded “charis- 
matic gifts” in the Church; both were present in the earliest 
period as co-ordinate functions. It would be quite fitting 
for the apostle at the close of life to make such provisions 
as are indicated in the Pastorals. In view of Professor 
Reicke’s article mentioned above, it is no longer adequate 
to view ecclesiastical organization of the early Church as an 
unilinear development from democracy to episcopate. There 
seems to be no strong “ecclesiastical” argument forbidding an 
early date to these letters; Michaelis”? is convinced, rather, 
that the omission of certain questions (e.g., baptismal prac- 
tices, the observance of the Lord’s Supper) important for the 
Church in the post-apostolic times, is an argument for a date 
consistent with the genuineness of the letters. 


In the rising cloud of doubt overshadowing earlier recon- 
structions, the arguments of “language and style” and “theo- 
logical concepts” have continued to jut out in the minds of 
most students as clear and present obstacles to a verdict of 
genuineness. Harrison, whose Problem of the Pastorals has 


19. Easton, op. cit., p. 254. 

20. Cf. Michaelis, op. cit., p. 254. 

21. O. Cullmann, The Early Church, London, 1956, pp. 59-99. 
22. Michaelis, op. cit. p. 254f. 
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been most influential in Anglo-American scholarship, based 
his case against genuineness quite squarely upon language 
and style. (1) Of some 848 words in the three letters, 306 
are not found elsewhere in the Pauline literature, (2) 175 in 
no other New Testament writing. (3) Many words and 
phrases characteristic of the apostle are missing (e.g. the 
righteousness of God, the body of Christ), and (4) the gram- 
mar and style of the letters varies considerably from the 
other Paulines. Moreover, (5) some sixty of the 175 Hapaxes 
(words found only in the Pastorals) occur in the second 
century Fathers. 


Although Harrison’s arguments were favorably received 
in the English speaking world, they found a different recep- 
tion on the Continent. Dibelius,™ no friend to Pauline author- 
ship, questioned the adequacy of the statistical method as 
an argument against authenticity. Michaelis, in a well 
reasoned critique, argued that Harrison produced the results 
he did simply because his faulty and arbitrary methodology 
demanded those results. For example, Harrison found an 
excessively high number of “Hapaxes per page” in the Pas- 
torals; but he neglected to mention that these letters have a 
high total number of “words per page;” and that in propor- 
tion to “words per book” the percentage of Hapaxes in the 
Pastorals was not greatly different from other Pauline let- 
ters. In Britain, Montgomery Hitchcock made the rather 
embarrassing discovery that the vocabulary of second cen- 
tury writings shows a closer relationship to 1 Corinthians 
(and to Colossians and Ephesians for that matter) than to 
the Pastorals. Most recently Donald Guthrie, in a “penetrat- 
ing critique of Harrisons’ linguistic argument”“* sums up the 
latter’s grammatical and stylistic conclusions: “The same 
arguments could equally well prove the non-Pauline char- 
acter of undisputed Pauline epistles, and secondly . . . these 
statistics take no account of mood and purpose.”2? Professor 
Bruce Metzger has called attention to a volume by a 


23. Dibelius, op. cit. p. 2. 

24. W. Michaelis, ‘“Pastoralbriefe und vee. ” Zeitschrift 
fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 28 (1929), 69ff. 

25. F. R. M. Hitchcock, “Tests for the Partoals” Journal of 
Theological Studies, XXX (1928-29), 279. 

26. Metzger, op. cit., p. 94. 

27. Guthrie, op. cit., p. 227. 

28. Metzger, op. cit., p. 93. 
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professional statistician which, if its results are accepted, 
has serious consequences for Harrison’s whole hypothesis. 
The Cambridge professor,” after careful investigation into 
the use of vocabulary-style comparisons to determine author- 
ship, concludes that to obtain reliable data the treatise under 
study must be at least 10,000 words long. The Pastorals fall 
far short of this minimum. 

Some 25 years ago Otto Roller investigated the nature 
and practice of letter writing in the Roman world and gave 
birth to a new hypothesis. He found that an author often 
employed an amanuensis who was given a variable degree 
of freedom in composing the final document from dictated 
notes. The author then corrected it and added a closing 
greeting (cf. Galatians 6:16). If Paul employed a trusted 
amanuensis in writing the Pastorals (the affinity with the 
language of Luke has long been noted), this “secretary 
hypothesis” may be the answer to the stylistic pecularities 
found there. It has proved persuasive to some writers (e.g., 
Jeremias, Behm) although others (e.g., Michaelis) contend 
that Paul’s unique style elsewhere indicates a direct dictation 
and that the style of the Pastorals may be fully accounted 
for within this framework. In any case, this hypothesis is 
free from some of the disabilities of the “fragment theory,” 
and it seeks to found itself in known literary habits of the 
first century world. 


The major theological concepts in the letters are recog- 
nized by all to be “Pauline”, and those rejecting their gen- 
uineness posit a devoted disciple as the author. The writer 
“declares that Christ gave himself for our redemption, that 
we are justified not by our own righteousness but by faith 
in Christ, that God called us by his grace before the world 
was, and that we are destined to an eternal life on which 
we can enter even now. These are no mere perfunctory 
echoes of Pauline thought” (cf. 1 Timothy 6: llff, 3:16; 2 
Timothy 1:8ff, 2:11ff; Titus 2:11ff, 3:5).3° The personal refer- 
ences also appear to be of Pauline coinage (cf. 1 Timothy 
12ff, 2:7; 2 Timothy 1:3ff, 2:8ff, 4:6ff, 4:6ff, 17f), as are the 
teachings on baptism (Titus 3:5-7; cf. Ephesians 5:26) and the 


29. G. U. Yule, The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary, 
Cambridge, 1944. 


30. Scott, op cit., p. xxx. 
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state (Titus 3:1; 1 Timothy 2:1ff; cf. Romans 13:1ff). The 
absence of the “body” concept (in its theological significance 
also lacking in Galatians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians) is thought 
by Robinson*! to be a decisive argument against Pauline 
authorship; but the presence of the intimately related “Tem- 
ple typology” would seem to weaken any argument of this 
sort (1 Timothy 1:4mg, 3:15, 5:4; 2 Timothy 2:19; cf. John 
2:20f; 1 Corinthians 3:16f; 2 Corinthians 6:16; Ephesians 
2:19ff). 

Different concepts occur mainly in the use of terms not 
found in Paul and the absence of others characteristic of the 
apostle. For example, God pictured as Savior, the Immortal 
One, Light (1 Timothy 1:17, 2:3, 4:10, 6:16; Titus 2:13) re- 
flects Hellenistic cultic terminology as does the use of “ap- 
pearing” for Christ’s incarnation and parousia (1 Timothy 
6:14; 2 Timothy 1:10; Titus 2:13; cf. 2 Corinthians 4:10; Colos- 
sians 3:4; 2 Thessalonians 2:8; 1 Peter 5:4; 1 John 2:28, 3:2). 
Behm and Guthrie, who examine the doctrinal question in 
some detail, rightly emphasize that the terms used cannot 
be divorced from the subject matter and purpose of the let- 
ters (e.g., combating Gnostic influences). As Colossians and 
Ephesians show, this would not be the first time that Paul 
had turned the religious vocabulary of his opponents against 
them. If the Pastorals speak of the Law as good (1 Timothy 
1:8; cf. Romans 7:12ff) or stress good works (1 Timothy 2:10, 
5:10; 2 Timothy 2:21, 3:17; Titus 2:14; cf. Romans 2:7; 2 Corin- 
thians 5:10, 9:8; Ephesians 2:10, 6:8; Colossians 1:10, 3:23ff; 
2 Thessalonians 2:17) or equate faith with orthodox doctrine 
(1 Timothy 3:9, 4:1, 6, 5:8; 2 Timothy 3:8; Titus 1:13; cf. 
Romans 16:17; Galatians 1:23; Ephesians 4:5; Philippians 
1:27; Colossians 2:7) or stress the preservation of tradition 
(1 Timothy 6:20; 2 Timothy 1:12, 14, 2:2; cf. 1 Corinthians 
11:2, 23, 15:3; 2 Thessalonians 2:15, 3:6), they may not be 
entirely in accord with the emphases of the other Pauline; 
but neither is there an incredible contrast. In attempting 
to restrict genuine Pauline thought patterns to the emphases 
of the Hauptbriefe we may be influenced more than we 
realize by the ghosts of the Tubingen School. Certainly, 
good works are viewed not as in the later “merit” theology 
but, as in Paul, to show forth the genuineness of one’s faith 


31. J. A. T. Robinson, The Body, London, 1952, p. 10. 
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(cf. 2 Timothy 1:9; Titus 3:5; cf. also 2 Timothy 2:19 with 
Philippians 2:12f). The Pauline concept of faith as trust 
or belief is also present (cf. 1 Timothy 1:5, 14, 2:15; cf. 
Colossians 1:23; 2 Timothy 1:5, 3:15); and although the Holy 
Spirit is mentioned only infrequently, he is named in 
Colossians (1:8) and 2 Thessalonians (2:13) only once and 
in Philemon not at all. All in all, the problem of theological 
peculiarities may be stated in one question: Are the diver- 
gencies so great that they cannot be reasonably explained as 
deviations in the mind of Paul? Perhaps the balance of 
authorities still answer yes. There is, however, a growing 
negative opinion which is persuaded otherwise. 

There are problems involved in accepting the Pauline 
authorship of the Pastoral epistles. Within the framework 
of a “secretary hypothesis” some of these are alleviated, 
although variations in theological emphasis and expression 
remain. On the other hand one wonders if the advocates of 
the “fragment theory” and the “later Paulinist theory,” in 
dethroning the tradition, have fully faced the problems 
besetting their own views.®? It is difficult to understand 
why the Pastorals should be so superior to other second 
century pseudepigrapha. What motivated just these letters 
of just this type to just these recipients? If from Pauline 
fragments, how and why where the fragments preserved— 
they appear to have no coherence. How could such a hodge- 
podge be so smoothly integrated into the letters that even 
now there is no agreed identification of the fragments? Is 
there any parallel elsewhere in the patristic Church for 
fragments being so utilized? What is the genius of the 
Paulinist which enables him to portray so precisely the 
psychological traits of advancing age?*? Hypothetical an- 
swers to these questions come easily—perhaps too easily. 
For many inquirers the questions remain unanswered. 

A final problem for those rejecting the Pastorals is the 
question of pseudepigrapha itself. One cannot, of course, 
place any blanket condemnation over pseudepigrapha as a 
proper literary form. But Torm, one of the few treating 
this matter in extenso, reminds us that the question cannot 
be ignored. Certainly a “pious fraud,” produced to envoke 


32. Cf. Guthrie, op. cit. 23f., 44, 49ff. 
33. Cf. P. C. Spicq, Les epitres pastorales, Paris, 1949, p. 1xxxixff. 
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apostolic authority upon the views of a later writer, raises 
ethical questions; fragments gathered and expanded to 
express the apostle’s thought would be nearer the line of 
ethical propriety. The deposing of the Asian elder for his 
innocent romance of “Paul and Thecla,” the emphasis upon 
apostolicity as a test for canonicity, and the mass of rejected 
“apocryphal New Testament” literature suggest that the 
patristic Church was not nearly so bland toward the ethics 
of pseudepigrapha as some modern writers have supposed. 
Any final conclusion that the Pastorals are pseudonymous 
must face anew the propriety of their canonicity. This is 
not an improper question; in fact, as Professor Filson ad- 
monishes us,** it is always the Church’s duty to re-examine 
its heritage. But it is not a question that those rejecting the 
Pastorals can lightly dismiss or brush aside, 

It is not likely that the question of authorship of the 
Pastorals will find a unanimous answer in the near future. 
Among those favoring their genuineness are scholars repre- 
senting a considerable variation of theological viewpoint: 
Zahn (1906), Torm (1932), Thoernell (1933), Schlatter 
(1936), Michaelis (1946), Spicq (1947), Behm (1948), de 
Zwaan (1948), Jeremias (1953), and Guthrie (1957). For a 
minority report this roster is not unimpressive and, if a 
conjecture is to be made, the future trend may lie in their 
direction. 

34. F. V. Filson, Which Books Belong in the Bible, Philadelphia, 
1957, p. 131ff. 


Che Man-- Timothy 
BY WILLIAM E. HULL 


INTRODUCTION: 


Timothy was the kind of person who would never have 
been remembered had he not crossed the path of a man 
whom the world can never forget. All but one (Heb. 13:23) 
of the twenty-four times he is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment are due directly to his association with the Apostle 
Paul. This close connection with the central figure in early 
Christianity has made Timothy one of the best known 
minor characters of the Bible. It will be convenient to or- 
ganize the New Testament evidence bearing on his life into 
three sections, corresponding to the periods before, during, 
and after his participation in the Pauline mission. 


I. TIMOTHY BEFORE THE PAULINE MISSION 


Timothy lived in Lystra (Acts 16:1),1 a small Roman 
colony in the Lycaonian region (Acts 14:11) of south Galatia.? 
This provincial village lay on the imperial road from Pisidian 
Antioch to the Cilician Gates, the chief commercial and 
military route into Syria. Since there were no synagogues 
in Lystra, it is likely that very few Jews lived there.’ 

In the light of these circumstances it is not surprising 
to discover that Timothy’s father was a pagan Greek (Acts 
16:1, 3), who “like many Greeks and Romans of wealth or 
position in those days, had married a Jewish wife. He al- 
lowed his wife to bring up their boy in her own faith, but 
not to brand him with what to Greek eyes was the infamous 
brand of circumcision.”* It has been conjectured that Timo- 


1. The identification of Timothy’s home as Lystra is not entirely 
certain. For efforts to locate his home in Derbe, see F. F. Bruce, 
The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 370-371. 

2. On Lystra, see W. M. Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul, pp. 407- 
419; St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, pp. 110-116, 120- 
123, 178-182. 

3. R. B. Rackham, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 230. Paul met 
Jewish opposition in the synagogue at Iconium (Acts 14:1-2), but 
was free to preach to the pagan public of Lystra apart from any 
synagogue (Acts 14:6-7ff.) until Jews came from Antioch and 
Iconium and persuaded the populace to reject him (Acts 14:19). 

4. F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, p. 180. Cf. A. T. Robert- 
son, Types of Preachers in the New Testament, p. 158. For further 
evidence that in this period Jews married into dominant Gentile 
families, see W. M. Ramsay, The Bearing of Recent Discoveries on the 
Trustworthiness of the New Testament, pp. 356-357. 
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thy’s father had died at least by the time of Paul’s visits,5 
and that his wife, Eunice, now lived with her mother, Lois 
(2 Tim. 1:5), their chief concern being the religious develop- 
ment of Timothy.® 


From the very beginning Timothy had been instructed 
in the Scriptures (2 Tim. 3:15), perhaps in accordance with 
the duty of the Jewish parent to teach a child the Law when 
in his fifth year.?’ Thus he was prepared for the preaching of 
Paul, and was very likely converted at the time of the 
Apostle’s first visit to the vicinity (Acts 14:6-7). 2 Tim. 1:5 
suggests that it was his grandmother and mother who led 
out in this venture of faith.2 Rackham? goes so far as to con- 
jecture that Paul may have found hospitality in their home 
on his first missionary journey. 


Paul attached great significance to the part which he 
played in this conversion, five times referring to Timothy as 
his beloved and true (or “legitimate”) spiritual child (1 Cor. 
4:17; Phil. 2:22; 1 Tim. 1:2; 1 Tim. 1:18; 2 Tim. 1:2). The con- 
text in 1 Cor. 4:14-17 makes clear the force of this father-son 
metaphor; it was through the Gospel that Paul “begat” Timo- 
thy, making him his child by conversion (cf. 2 Cor. 6:13; Gal. 
4:19). This relationship must have been especially meaning- 
ful to both men, for Paul had denied himself the joys of 
normal family life, while Timothy had been in Jewish eyes 


5. This is indicated by the use of the imperfect huperken rather 
than the present huparkei after edeisan in Acts 16:3. So F. F. Bruce, 
The Book of the Acts, p. 322, n. 6; The Acts of the Apostles, p. 308; 
C. S. C. Williams, A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, p. 188; 
Frank Stagg, The Book of Acts, p. 165; C. T. Wood, The Life, Letters 
and Religion of St. Paul, p. 61. 

6. A. T. Robertson, op. cit., p. 159, and Alexander Whyte, Bible 
Characters, II, p. 294, both point out that the problems of a semi- 
pagan home would intensify the determination of these Jewish 
women to give Timothy proper religious instruction. 

7. Walter Lock, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Pastoral Epistles, p. 109. 

8. For the view that the ancestral Jewish faith is here implied 
by the context see B. S. Easton, The Pastoral Epistles, p. 39, and 
Adolf Deissmann, Paul, p. 96. However, Paul would hardly say 
that such ancestral faith dwelt proton in Lois and Eunice, nor would 
he emphasize with appreciation the Jewish faith of Eunice, since 
according to its precepts she was by pagan marriage an apostate. 
The faith referred to is clearly Christian. So Donald Guthrie, The 
Pastoral Epistles, p. 124; with hesitation, Lock, op. cit., p. 84. 

9 Rackham, op. cit., p. 230. 
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an illegitimate child, Eunice’s marriage to a pagan being 
held illegal.!° 


It is significant to observe the danger to which so young 
a man" had exposed himself by accepting the Christian faith. 
It was from his spiritual forebears, the Jews, that the gospel 
message of Paul met such violent opposition in Lystra (Acts 
14:19). Timothy may well have been in that disciple band 
which bent over the near-dead form of the stoned Apostle 
(Acts 14:20), and later heard him warn with sober realism 
that “through many tribulations we must enter the Kingdom 
of God.” (Acts 14:22; cf. 2 Tim. 3:10-11). 


Paul’s return to Lystra on his second cycle of missionary 
travels (Acts 16:1) came just after the painful rupture with 
Barnabas over John Mark (Acts 15:39). Having substituted 
Silas for Barnabas as his chief associate (Acts 15:40), Paul 
now sought a replacement for John Mark,!? and Timothy 
seemed to be a providential provision for that need.3 He 
was well reported by responsible Christians in the vicinity 
who had observed the widening influence of his life (Acts 
16:2). In the Pastoral Epistles, Paul would later re- 
mind Timothy that prophetic utterances had pointed the 
way to his selection (1 Tim. 1:18), perhaps under circum- 


10. It may not be overly subtle to see in Paul’s use of gnesios 
(I Tim. 1:2; cf. Phil. 2:20) the suggestion that Timothy’s illegitimate 
birth had been replaced by a legitimate spiritual rebirth. Timothy’s 
father in the flesh, now dead, was replaced by his father in the 
faith, Paul. Cf. Fred Gealy, The Interpreter’s Bible, XI, p. 379. 
Some have taken these references to mean that Timothy was Paul’s 
child by ordination (II Tim. 1:6), while Dibelius finds the terminol- 
ogy expressive of a teacher-disciple relationship as in the Mysteries. 

11. If Timothy were a young man (neotes) at the time of 
1 Tim. 4:12 (cf. 2 Tim. 2:22), he may have been no more than an 
adolescent at the time of his conversion. Giuseppe Ricciotti, The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 247. 


12. E. B. Redlich, St. Paul and His Companions, pp. 2-3, 41-44, 
64-65, has advanced the thesis that Paul’s choice of Timothy was 
the turning-point in the Apostle’s ministry, involving an entirely 
new scheme of organization in regard to his associates. Prior to 
Timothy’s adhesion, Paul was subordinate to the Jerusalem church 
and its leaders; after the break with Barnabas, Paul began to form 
his own band of disciples and inaugurate an independent ministry. 

13. Hort, op. cit., p. 179, observes that the kai idou of Acts 16:1 
is a phrase which Luke “reserves for sudden and as it were provi- 
dential interpositions.” (Cf. Acts 1:10; 8:27; 10:17; 12:7). Paul 
needed help, yet he could not risk another desertion, but where .. .? 
“And behold ... Timothy!” It was the providence of God. Cf. J. P. 
ae. “The Character of Timothy,” The Expository Times, 
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stances paralleling the designation in Antioch of Paul him- 
self for missionary service (Acts 13:2).14 Such divine con- 
firmation of Timothy’s credentials convinced Paul of his 
suitability as a fellow-worker in every endeavor (1 Thess. 
3:2; Romans 16:21). 

Final preparation for the momentous new task to which 
Timothy now turned involved ordination and circumcision. 
The elders appointed by Paul on his first visit (Acts 14:23) 
joined with the Apostle (2 Tim. 1:6) in laying hands on Timo- 
thy (1 Tim. 4:14), conveying those spiritual resources neces- 
sary for the discharge of his responsibilities in Christian lead- 
ership.16 

The circumcision of Timothy was a controversial move 
prompted by several very practical considerations. Because 
of his mixed parentage, Timothy was in Jewish eyes an un- 
circumcised Gentile, whereas in Gentile eyes he was vir- 
tually a Jew.!7 As a member of Paul’s missionary party, 
Timothy would need to labor in Jewish synagogues and 
lodge in Jewish quarters; both of these opportunities 
would have been denied him unless he were in every respect 
a Jew. By circumcision Paul removed Timothy’s ambiguous 
status and freed him for unhindered service in whatever 
situation might arise. Paul’s sensitivities and convictions 
on the question of circumcision (Gal. 5:2-12) could have 
influenced him to flaunt Timothy before his opponents 


14. Easton, op. cit., p. 118. These prophecies which led the 
way (proagousas) to Timothy were probably utterances of individ- 
uals in the Christian communities of Lystra and Iconium designating 
and endorsing him for service with Paul. Cf. Guthrie, op. cit., p. 67. 
Since Silas was a prophet (Acts 15:32), several attribute to him the 
prophetic utterances leading to the choice of Timothy. So Redlich, 
op. cit., p. 65; Hort, op. cit., p. 182. 

15. As will be indicated below, Timothy’s status as an uncir- 
cumcised “semi-Jew” created grave difficulties for Paul. Over- 
coming these obstacles by circumcising Timothy “was a bold and 
startling act, and the fact that St. Paul performed it, when he might 
have avoided it by choosing some other associate, shows that he 
must have had overmastering reasons indeed for fixing absolutely 
on this Lycaonian youth for a place of such peculiar responsibility.” 
Hort, op. cit., p. 180. 

16. The context in 2 Tim. 1:6-7 suggests that these spiritual 
gifts were “power and love and self-control.” The aorist edoken in 
v. 7 may perhaps refer to the specific event of Timothy’s ordination. 

17. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 308. “According to 
Jewish law Eunice cannot have made a legal marriage with a Gentile, 
and her children, as in the case of all illegitimate children, followed 
their mother’s nationality, and were Jews.” Kirsopp Lake and 
Henry J. Cadbury, The Beginnings of Christianity, IV, p. 184. 
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as an illustration of his recent victory in Jerusalem (Acts 
15:28-29), but instead he refused to expose the youth to that 
intense suspicion and hostility of the Jews which had already 
been encountered in Asia Minor (Acts 14:4-6, 19)..8 Thus 
Paul was here willing to lay himself open to grave misunder- 
standing if in so doing he could relieve Timothy of continual 
harassment and enable him, by becoming as a Jew, to win 
Jews (1 Cor. 9:20) .9 


II. TIMOTHY DURING THE PAULINE MISSION 


At first, Timothy played an inconspicuous part in the 
Pauline mission. Although not identified by name (Acts 
16:19, 25, 29; 17:4, 10), it is reasonable to assume that after 
leaving Lystra he accompanied Paul through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia (Acts 16:6) to Troas (Acts 16:8), Philippi 
(Acts 16:11-12),2° and Thessalonica (Acts 17:1),?! thence to 


18. Discussions of the circumcision of Timothy usually consider 
only the significance of the situation for Paul. However, in the light 
of Timothy’s good reputation (Acts 16:2), his inexperience in con- 
troversy, and the violent opposition of the Jews, he may have desired 
circumcision to alleviate what could have become a painful em- 
barrassment for all concerned. 

19. The circumcision of Timothy was no compromise of the 
Pauline convictions hammered out in the case of Titus. Although 
Paul rejected circumcision as necessary for Christian salvation and 
hence not obligatory in all instances, the case of Timothy involved 
a man related from birth to the Jewish tradition who had already 
been well-approved as a Christian, and whose circumcision there- 
fore was a testimony, not to the efficacy of the rite, but to Paul’s 
determination to let nothing hinder Timothy as a minister of the 
gospel. For a study of the flexibility of Paul on controversial issues 
see H. Chadwick, “ ‘All Things to All Men’,” New Testament Studies, 
1:261-275, 1955. 

20. It is noteworthy that Timothy was not imprisoned with 
Paul and Silas in Philippi. This may have been due to the fact that 
he was half-Greek and not clearly Jewish (Bruce, The Book of Acts, 
p. 335), or that he was not present at the time of the arrest (Ricciotti, 
op. cit., p. 255); most probably, it may be attributed to the fact that 
Timothy played no leading role in the work at Philippi (Johannes 
Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity, I, p. 284). After Paul 
and Silas were released from prison in Philippi, Timothy may have 
remained behind with Luke, later rejoining Paul in Thessalonica 
bearing gifts from the Philippian Christians (Phil. 4:15-16). Cf. J. 
Hugh Michael, The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, pp. 220-221. 

21. Since Timothy was soon to be dispatched on a return trip 
to Thessalonica (1 Thess. 3:1-6), he was likely known there as one 
of the founders of that Christian community. Paul’s inclusion of 
him in the salutation of both Thessalonian letters (1 Thess. 1:1; 
2 Thess. 1:1) and his constant use of the plural (e.g., 1 Thess. 2: 1-12) 
indicates that the description of Paul’s work in Thessolonia was 
meant to include the labors of Timothy as well. 
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Beroea (Acts 17:10) where he is first mentioned again 
(Acts 17:14). 


In Beroea, Jewish hostility again forced an abrupt ter- 
mination of Paul’s work, necessitating a hasty transfer to 
Athens; Timothy and Silas were left behind with instructions 
to join their leader as soon as possible (Acts 17:13-15). While 
waiting for them in Athens, the Apostle had opportunity to 
reflect on the critical situation which he had left behind in 
Thessalonica. His desertion of the scene under cover of 
darkness (Acts 17:10) meant that he had not been able to 
appear before the politarchs to answer the charge that his 
preaching was treasonable (Acts 17:7), a failure which the 
Jews could use as proof of their charges and so instigate a 
persecution of the infant Christian band. Thus when Timothy 
arrived in Athens, Paul immediately dispatched him to Thes- 
salonica to secure a full report of the situation there and to 
strengthen and encourage the believers in their faith 
(1 Thess. 2:17-3:5) . 


At the completion of his mission, Timothy joined Silas 
in Macedonia where they may have secured further gifts 
from the church in Philippi (2 Cor. 11:8-9; Phil. 4:15-16)2° 
before turning south to join Paul in Corinth (Acts 18:5) 
whence he had recently come from Athens (Acts 18:1). This 
financial support from Philippi together with good news 
from Thessalonica (1 Thess. 3:6) greatly strengthened the 
Apostle for his work in Corinth,?4 and he continued to labor 
there with Timothy for over a year (Acts 18:11). 


22. This reconstruction of the movements of Timothy in this 
period is based on a harmonization of Acts and 1 Thessalonians 
popularized by Paley, Horae Paulinae, and refined by Kirsopp Lake, 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 72-75. It is accepted by the 
majority of commentators: Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 
329-330; Williams, op. cit., p. 199; Weiss, op. cit., I, p. 288; Ricciotti, 
op. cit., p. 267; Stagg, op. cit., p. 178; Redlich, op. cit., pp. 152-154; 
Wood, op. cit., p. 108. 

23. Bruce, The Book of Acts, pp. 370-371. 


24. These new developments allowed Paul to give himself com- 
pletely to his preaching (Acts 18:5, taking suneiketo as an inchoative 
imperfect), whereas before he had been forced to ply his trade 
except on the Sabbath (Acts 18:3-4). This may mean that now 
Silas and Timothy earned enough to support all three, but more 
probably it refers to relief provided by the funds from Philippi. 
Cf. Stagg, op. cit., pp. 189-190; Ricciotti, op. cit., p. 281; Williams, 
9 5 P. 210; Rackman, op. cit., p. 325; Lake and Cadbury, op. cit., 
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After leaving Corinth for a hurried trip to Antioch 
(Acts 18:22), Paul returned to the Aegean and re-established 
the center of his missionary enterprise in Ephesus (Acts 
19:1). Learning of acute difficulties in the Corinthian Church 
(1 Cor. 1:11), Paul immediately dispatched Timothy to re- 
mind them of his “ways in Christ” (1 Cor. 4:17). In an 
effort to alleviate the pressing difficulties in Corinth and 
assist Timothy in his mission, Paul wrote 1 Corinthians and 
forwarded it on to the church before Timothy could arrive, 
urging that he be given a good reception (1 Cor. 16:10-11). 
In taking such care to commend Timothy, Paul betrayed 
great misgivings which were apparently well-founded.” 
Timothy was forced to return with news of his rejection and 
of a worsening situation in that factious church, precipitating 
an emergency visit to Corinth by Paul himself (the un- 
recorded second visit implied by the “third time” of 2 Cor. 
12:14; 13:1-2).27 Because of Timothy’s failure, it now became 
necessary for Paul to use Titus as his envoy to Corinth; it is 
noteworthy that he was able to effect reconciliation in a 
situation which under Timothy’s efforts had gone from bad 
to worse (2 Cor. 7:6-7, 13-15; 8:6, 16-17, 23; 12:18).2% The 
complete silence of 2 Corinthians on Timothy’s earlier visit 
may suggest that it was so completely unsuccessful that even | 
to mention such an abortive effort would have been tactless.”? 


Other evidence of Timothy’s association with Paul dur- 
ing his Ephesian ministry may be furnished by the captivity 
or “Prison Epistles,” each of which associates Timothy with 


25. The reconstruction of Paul’s dealings with the Corinthians 
during his ministry in Asia is an exceedingly complex and difficult 
question which cannot be entered here. It is assumed that the 
references in 1 Cor. 4:17 and 1 Cor. 16:10-11 are not to be identified 
with Acts 19:22. In 1 Cor. 16:8, 11, Paul expects Timothy to return 
to Ephesus, whereas in Acts 19:21-22 he apparently expects to join 
Timothy in Macedonia. See Redlich, op. cit., pp. 155-165; Bruce, 
The Book of Acts, p. 395 and n. 34; Ricciotti, op. cit., p. 302. For 
the view that 1 Cor. 4:17; 16:10-11 should be connected with Acts 
19:21-22, see Lake, op. cit., pp. 134-5; Rackham, op. cit., p. 362 and 
n. 3; John Rutherfurd “Timothy,” The International Standard Bible 
Encyclopaedia, V, p. 2985; A. H. McNeile and C. S. C. Williams, An 
Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, rev. ed., p. 134. 

26. C. T. Craig, The Interpreter’s Bible, X, p. 259. 

= Bruce, The Book of Acts, p. 395 and n. 34; Ricciotti, op. cit., 
p. 

28. Floyd Filson, The Interpreter’s Bible, X, p. 266; Robertson, 
op. cit., pp. 163-164. 

29. Lake, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 
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the Apostle in the salutation (Col. 1:1; Philemon 1; Phil 1:1). 
Tradition has long assigned these letters to Rome, but a very 
strong case has been made out in recent years for locating 
their origin in Ephesus.* If this position be maintained, then 
Philippians 2:19-24 may come at the close of Paul’s Ephesian 
ministry and refer to the visit of Timothy recorded in Acts 
19:21-22.31 Confident of speedy release from prison (Phil. 
2:24), Paul made preparation for a tour of the churches to 
receive the collection for the saints in Jerusalem. As an 
advance representative who would bring news of the 
Apostle’s plans, Timothy was uniquely qualified; he had 
been tested and proven by experience as one who would 
show an instinctive interest in their welfare (Phil. 2:20-22). 
Whether located in Ephesus or Rome, this passage indicates 
that during the latter part of Paul’s ministry Timothy proved 
himself worthy of high commendation and responsible 
assignments.*2 


Leaving Ephesus, Paul journeyed into Macedonia (Acts 
20:1) where he met Timothy who had been sent on before 
him (Acts 19:21-22). It was here that Titus arrived with 
good news from Corinth (2 Cor. 2:12-13; 7:5-7); immediately 
Paul wrote 2 Corinthians, associating Timothy with himself 
in the salutation (2 Cor. 1:1; cf. 1:19). From thence they 
journeyed into Greece where, presumably at Corinth, Paul 


30. This view was introduced by Adolf Diessmann in 1897 (Paul, 
pp. 17-18, n. 1) and elaborated by George S. Duncan, St. Paul’s 
Ephesian Ministry, 1930. Duncan has subsequently refined his 
position in regard to the question here under consideration in ‘“Paul’s 
Ministry in Asia—The Last Phase,” New Testament Studies, 3:211- 
218; 5:43-45. He has also reviewed the present status of the theory 
in, “Were Paul’s Imprisonment Epistles Written from Ephesus?,” 
The Expository Times, 67:163-166, 1956. 

31. For a commentary written on the basis of the Ephesian 
Imprisonment Theory, see Michael, op. cit., 1928. This work, appear- 
ing before the publication of Duncan’s book, is based primarily on 
the arguments of C. R. Bowen, “Are Paul’s Prison Letters from 
Ephesus?,” American Journal of Theology, 24: 112-135, 277-287, 1920. 
For a recent commentary espousing the Roman imprisonment theory, 
see F. W. Beare, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, 
1959. 

32. The entire passage in Phil. 2:19-24 is particularly valuable 
for an understanding of Paul’s attitude toward Timothy. See J. B. 
Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 81, 120-122; 
E. F. Scott, The Interpreter’s Bible, XI, pp. 67-68. On the meaning of 
the important term isopsukon in Phil. 2:20, see also Anton Fridrich- 
sen, “Isopsukos-ebenbiirtig, solidarisch,” Symbolae Osloeness, 18:42- 
49, 1938; Panayotis Christou, Journal of Biblical Literature, 70:293- 
296, 1951; Beare, op. cit., p. 96. 
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wrote Romans (Rom. 15:19, 25-26), again making mention 
of his faithful companion Timothy (Rom. 16:21). 


The last mention of Timothy in the Acts narrative 
pictures him in the company of those journeying with Paul 
to Jerusalem (Acts 20:4). It may be assumed that he com- 
pleted his trip, but there is no definite indication in Acts of 
this or that he journeyed with Paul to Rome. Only if the 
Prison Epistles were written from Rome is there certain 
evidence that Timothy was with Paul there.*® 


III. TIMOTHY AFTER THE PAULINE MISSION 


The epistle of 1 Timothy assumes a situation in which 
Paul, having been released from prison in Rome, subse- 
quently engaged in a ministry with which Timothy was 
again associated. At some point in this renewed endeavor 
Paul left Timothy as his representative in Ephesus (1 Tim. 
1:3) and soon thereafter wrote him this epistle giving instruc- 
tions for the care of the Ephesian church until such time as 
he should return (1 Tim. 3:14-15). 


The setting in 2 Timothy finds Paul imprisoned in Rome 
(2 Tim. 1:16-17) for the second time (2 Tim. 4:16). On the 
eve of his martyrdom (2 Tim. 4:6), aware that his career 
is at an end, he urges Timothy to continue the work in a 
faithful and uncorrupted fashion, with the further request 
that he join him in Rome as soon as possible (2 Tim. 4:9-11). 


Virtually all serious students of these letters to Timothy 
find it impossible to attribute them directly to Paul in their 
present form. In connection with the present enquiry, 


33. It has also been conjectured in this century, beginning with 
Erich Haupt in 1902, that the Prison Epistles were written from 
Caesarea, where Acts 23:33-26:32 records a prolonged imprisonment. 
If such a view could be held, and there are few defenders, it would 
strengthen the view that Timothy did accompany Paul to Jerusalem 
and at least as far as Caesarea on the journey to Rome. For recent 
statements of this viewpoint, see Martin Dibelius and Werner Georg 
Kummel, Paul, p. 146; Lewis Johnson, “The Pauline Letters from 
Caesarea,” The Expository Times, 68:24-26, 1956. 

34. Evidence for a release of Paul from imprisonment in Rome 
is summarized by Lindsey P. Pherigo, “Paul’s Life After the Close 
of Acts,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 70:277-284, 1951. Cf. Adolf 
Schlatter, The Church in the New Testament Period, pp. 232-239. For 
evidence that the Pastoral Epistles cannot be fitted into an earlier 
period in Paul’s life, see Redlich, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 

35. The question is entirely too complex to enter here. See 
the discussion by E. Earle Ellis in this issue, pp. 335-346. 
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however, it should be noted that in the Pastoral Epistles the 
personal or biographical passages are generally agreed to 
have the highest claim to authenticity.°* Thus without argu- 
ing the value of these documents for any precise historical 
reconstruction of the ministry of Paul, it may be permissable 
to utilize the biographical material for its contribution to 
an understanding of the character of Timothy.*” 


When approached in this fashion, the Pastorals provide 
further details which confirm the general pattern of Timo- 
thy’s personality traced above. As usual, Paul is pictured 
as supplying that sense of initiative and authority which did 
not easily assert itself in his younger associate. Timothy is 
portrayed as a faithful disciple who may be charged to accept 
the urgent obligations of the ministry. 


One final indication of Timothy’s willingness to submit to 
the sterner demands of discipleship is provided by Hebrews 
13:23, which records in passing that Timothy has been re- 
leased from prison. Unfortunately, “the details of this fact 
are wholly unknown.’’® Post-Biblical tradition suggests 
that Timothy was bishop of Ephesus and that he died a 
martyr’s death.*® 


36. P. N. Harrison, whose influential study rejects the authen- 
ticity of the Pastorals in their present form, accepts the personal 
passages as Pauline. Cf. The Problem of the Pastorals, pp. 93-135; 
“The Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, “The Expository Times, 
67:77-81, 1955. G. S. Duncan defends the authenticity of the per- 
sonal passages and locates them during the “Third Missionary Jour- 
ney” (New Testament Studies, 3:213). On this basis he rewrites the 
chronology of Paul’s ministry in Asia utilizing materials from the 
Pastorals (New Testament Studies, 5:43-44). 

37. The conservative scholar C. T. Wood cannot attribute the 
Pastorals in their present form to Paul, yet he is convinced that “the 
character of Timothy is drawn in lifelike and convincing strokes: 
we learn something of his weaknesses as well as his excellences, the 
last thing which any forger would venture.” Surveying the refer- 
ences to Timothy he concludes, “It is hard to resist the impression 
that in all this we are in touch with actual life and historic fact.” 
Wood, op. cit., p. 373. Others, however, find the portrait of Timothy 
here to conflict with that in the earlier writings. One representative 
statement finds the Timothy of the Pastorals to be one who “was 
languid in performing his duties (I Tim. 4:14-16; 6:13-16), yielded 
to love of money from hardship (2:3). The gulf between the 
“beloved Timothy’ of Paul and the Timothy of these letters is very 
great; some scholars indeed, think these two Timothys irreconsilable.” 
Madeleine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller, Harper’s Bible Dictionary, 
p. 762. For a refutation of this view see Alexander, op. cit., pp. 
277-285. 

38. B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 451. 
39. Redlich, op. cit., p. 280. 
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CONCLUSION 


The life of Timothy is a testimony to the power of a 
great companionship, illustrating in a remarkable way the 
development of character which takes place under the influ- 
ence of a powerful personality. To study the life of Timothy 
is to be convinced not so much of his own greatness as of that 
his father in the ministry, Paul. 

There are innumerable details in the New Testament 
story of Timothy which, taken cumulatively, demand the 
inference that Timothy was a dependent personality, one 
who needed the most skillful guidance in order to achieve 
his highest destiny. Born in a small town in a provincial 
setting, his home was divided from the beginning both 
religiously and culturally. The early death of his father 
may have relieved somewhat this ambiguous situation, but 
it left his guidance exclusively in the hands of the two 
women who remained in the home. His faith was his own, 
yet it had come by way of his mother and grandmother. 

Timothy’s earliest work with Paul was so inconspicuous 
that he was not even named as a member of the missionary 
party. Later, on an important mission to Corinth, he was 
apparently a total failure. Finally, in the Pastorals, he is 
pictured as a minister in need of exhortation and instruction, 
one who must be urged to remain at his post (1 Tim. 1:3), 
who must be reminded of his authority (1 Tim. 4:11ff.), and 
who must be charged to stand fast (1 Tim. 6:20). Of some 
significance is the observation that “one who was so con- 
stantly with the Apostle, and is alluded to with so much 
affection and confidence, should have made so little impres- 
sion upon Christian tradition.”*° It was not easy for Timothy 
to be great. 


It is most instructive to observe the way in which a 
leader like Paul related himself to such a sensitive spirit as 
Timothy. From the first he challenged his disciple with a 
controversial and dangerous cause (Acts 14:23), yet he never 
let Timothy forget the support which was his in such hard- 
ships. In place of his pagan father, Paul ever stood with 
Timothy as a spiritual father to a son. Before taking 
Timothy from his sheltered home, Paul arranged an ordina- 


40. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 150. 
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tion service which would furnish tangible assurance of sup- 
port both from himself and from Christians in the vicinity. 
The prophetic utterances by which Timothy was endorsed 
for ordination were interpreted as the guidance of God in 
this venture. Paul readily participated in the troublesome 
rite of circumcision so as to shield Timothy from needless 
future attack. 

Once Timothy’s ministry had been launched, Paul was 
cautious in placing responsibility on the young man’s shoul- 
ders. With each assignment Paul was careful to buttress 
Timothy’s confidence and enhance his chances of success 
by commending him in glowing terms (1 Thess. 3:2; 1 Cor. 
4:17; 16:10-11). When failure overtook Timothy at Corinth, 
Paul was quick to relieve him of further anxiety by substi- 
tuting Titus in his place. To avoid any possible embarrass- 
ment, Paul made no mention of these difficulties in 2 Co- 
rinthians, yet, by associating Timothy with himself in the 
salutation of that letter, he tacitly expressed his continuing 
confidence and support. Nor was Timothy allowed to feel 
any sense of rejection. A mission into Macedonia (Acts 
19:22), probably to assist with the important collection for 
the Jerusalem saints, soon busied Timothy with another chal- 
lenging task. In the Pastorals he is again entrusted with 
significant responsibility in the strategic church at Ephesus. 

Thus a regular pattern is observable according to which 
Paul guides Timothy into increasing responsibilities while at 
the same time interpreting to him the urgency and im- 
portance of these tasks, undergirding the entire relationship 
with an assurance of support and affection which provided 
security in a context of challenge. It is remarkable to behold 
the growth which took place in this making of a minister. 
“Of all Paul’s mighty men, none was so tenderly loved, so 
thoroughly trusted, so continuously employed by the Apostle 
as Timothy.”#! 


41. Alexander, op. cit., p. 277. 


Exposition of 1 and 2 Timothy 


BY WILLIAM W. ADAMS 


There are good reasons for saying that the study of First 
and Second Timothy may be made a thrilling and richly 
rewarding experience. Their varied content is loaded with 
timely, disturbing and dynamic meaning. The history of 
their interpretation and their present status among Biblical 
scholars place these writings in the very center of the most 
radically critical New Testament studies. Their advanced 
ecclesiology deserves careful consideration today. For 
throughout Christendom, leaders are compelled to examine 
afresh every phase of the meaning, life and work of the 
Christian church. Emphasis on carefully chosen, adequately 
trained and wise Christian leaders, and upon sound doctrine, 
in the face of false and destructive heresies, makes these 
Epistles as appropriate and weighty today, as if they had 
been written in this generation. 

In order to make this possible thrilling experience a 
reality, we must do two things. One, gain a clear and full 
comprehension of the content and meaning of First and 
Second Timothy. Two, make an intelligent and effective 
application of that content to our lives and ministries today. 
Because of limited space, we shall have to leave this almost 
entirely to the reader. 

We shall, accordingly, interpret 1 and 2 Timothy con- 
textually and historically. For no part exists in isolation. 
We shall interpret these Epistles in the light of their present 
critical status among New Testament scholars. Finally, we 
shall make a sane and practical application of the message 
of these Epistles in the world of our day. 

This means that we shall make a detailed and compre- 
hensive study of 1 and 2 Timothy themselves! There is no 
substitute for the study of the scriptures! It is important to 
know what others say about scripture, but that importance is 
relative. The value of this article, for example, is not in the 
article itself. Its value lies, rather, in that to which it points. 
It points to 1 and 2 Timothy, and it seeks to guide! the reader 


1. It is obviously impossible in one short article to give an 
interpretation of 196 verses of scripture. In interpreting the Pas- 
torals, Lock gives 159 pages, Scott 183, Simpson 163, The Inter- 
preter’s Bible 208, (extra large pages), Lenski 477. And each of 
these volumes is far from complete. 
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in making an adequate and satisfying interpretation of their 
content. So that this article calls for many, many hours of 
concentrated, sustained and intelligent study. We shall, 
accordingly, open our Bibles and give careful consideration to 
each passage and verse of scripture as it comes under con- 
sideration, 


Preparation For Study 


Read 1 Timothy 4:1; 2 Timothy 1:14, 3:16-17. 

The Holy Spirit has spoken before, and he speaks now. 
He has committed? something to Timothy; and he seeks to 
dwell in * us. Through this Spirit you guard* your divine 
deposit. All scripture is God inspired.5 It can, therefore, 
completely equip or furnish God’s man for a life of total 
righteousness in good works. 

Thus it becomes clear that we are here concerned with 
holy things: God’s inspired Word, brought down into and 
made operative in our dedicated and obedient lives. Just 
as the Spirit gave the Word to the writers, so he must give 
it to the readers. Not that we are mere passive recipients of 
the Word. All our intellectual and spiritual powers must be 
activated, in concentrated and sustained study, under the 
Spirit’s guidance. Just as God and men working together 
brought the scriptures into being, so God and we must work 
together in interpreting scripture. 


The Nature of 1 and 2 Timothy 


These Epistles, together with Titus, are commonly 
known as the Pastorals,® because, more than any other New 
Testament books, they treat Christianity from the point of 
view of the Christian pastor. Not that Timothy and Titus 
were themselves pastors of local congregations, or were 
bishops in the episcopal sense of later centuries. They were, 
rather, special envoys or general superintendents through 
whom Paul would carry forward his work in the large areas 


2. Something placed at the side, a deposit or trust. 

3. This is more than the new birth and church membership. 

4. Keep watch, hold in custody, make safe. 

5. God breathed—God gave the message to the prophets and 
writers. 

6. Suggested in 1726 by Paul Anton who later entitled his book, 
“Exegetische Abhandlung der Pastoralbriefe”. 
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of Asia Minor and Crete. Thus it is that we have in these 
Epistles some basic instructions concerning the church: her 
mission, doctrines, leaders, members, life, and enemies. This 
body of teaching can be related vitally to the members and 
life and work of present-day local churches. 


The Addressee. 


To whom were 1 and 2 Timothy addressed? Is there 
good evidence that the one named did receive these Epistles? 
Was this gentleman Paul’s companion and friend? Or does 
he belong also to the second century? Or is he not historical 
at all, he being a name that represents various Christian 
leaders of the second century? 


Read Acts 16:1-3; 17-14-15; 18:5; 1 Corinthians 4:17; 
2 Corinthians 1:1; Phillipians 2:19-22; 1 Timothy 1:2-3, 18; 
3:14; 4:12, 14; 5:23; 6:12; 2 Timothy 1:2-6, 13-14; 2:2; 3:10-11, 
14-15; 4:9-21. 

We learn in Acts and in earlier Pauline Epistles that 
Timothy was Paul’s child in the faith;? he became Paul’s 
highly trusted associate in missionary work; Paul sent him 
on various missions. 

In 1 and 2 Timothy the following interesting facts are 
mentioned regarding Timothy who is named as the recipient 
of these Epistles. He is Paul’s true child in the faith; he is 
Paul’s associate in missionary and pastoral work; Paul hopes 
to return to Ephesus soon where Timothy is ministering 
under Paul’s charge and instructions; Paul seeks to encour- 
age Timothy not to be timid and hesitant, evidently at having 
older men under his charge; Paul is well acquainted with 
various matters connected with Timothy’s early life—his 
godly home, early training, ordination, unusual gifts and 
bright promise as a young minister; Paul seeks to help 
Timothy cure his persistent stomach trouble; Paul knew of 
Timothy’s tears; Paul had been Timothy’s teacher, and his 
model for enduring persecutions and suffering; and now, 
near the end of Paul’s life, he wants Timothy to come to him, 
bringing his books and Mark. 

This is an impressive list of details, and they harmonize 


7. Paul evidently led Timothy to Christ on the first missionary 
journey, and later on into the Christian ministry. 
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perfectly with the facts given in Acts and Paul’s other 
Epistles regarding his relations with Timothy. Add this to 
the facts reviewed above and we have the total data that 
constitute the historical setting of 1 and 2 Timothy. Is all 
of this manufactured history? Did some one attempt to get 
this accepted as Pauline, at the most within two generations 
after Paul’s death? For we recall that there is strong evi- 
dence that in the first half of the second century the church 
was making good use of these Epistles. Surely there were 
many people living who were both prepared and willing to 
let the facts be known! 


The Date. 


Read 2 Timothy 4:6. 

Second Timothy gives every evidence of having been 
written as Paul faced certain martyrdom. This could not 
have been later than 67 or 68 A.D. The three Pastorals were 
likely written between 64 and 67 A.D. Those who refuse to 
accept these Epistles as coming from Paul place them some- 
where between the close of the first century and 150 A.D. 


The Occasion and Purpose 


There is no room for uncertainty here. While the occasion 
can be summed up in two words, false teaching, the Epistles 
reveal many details regarding the nature and fruits of this 
false teaching. A clear and full grasp of these details helps 
us to understand both the occasion and positive message of 
these Epistles. 

Read 1 Timothy 1:3-7; 4:1-4; 6:3-10, 20; 2 Timothy 2:14, 
16-18, 23-26; 3:13; 4:3-4. 

Some unnamed men were teaching a different doctrine. 
They were absorbed in® matters which produce or furnish 
investigations and debates, rather than a dispensation? of 
God’s gift to believers. They wish to teach the law’ which 
they do not understand. So that which they teach has no 
meaning and value. 


8. Holding the mind to, considering, concentrating on. 

9. House management, stewardship, administration. 

10. Perhaps the Mosaic law, but it might include other legal 
systems. 
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Already there is a beginning of the falling away! from 
the faith foretold by the Spirit. They hold their minds upon 
wandering or seducing spirits. These teachings come from 
men who are demon possessed, and they hypocritically teach 
lies, their consciences not being susceptible to the truth. The 
result is that they make asceticism, forbidding certain foods 
and marriage, central in their religion. 

Instead of giving attention to sound words!” which come 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, teachings which are in line with 
and produce godliness, out of deceit!’ and ignorance come 
novelties—doting'* about questionings and disputes!®. The 
result is the very antithesis of Christianity: jealousy, strife, 
abusive talk, evil suspicions and wranglings’ of men whose 
mind is completely corrupt and separated!’ from the truth. 
So that they use their religion for monetary gain. 

Here is the harvest of evils that comes from the love of 
money: temptation, a trap (snare) and many hurtful lusts 
which drown men in complete ruin. For money madness 
destroys Christian faith, and brings indescribable pain and 
sorrow. 

There is that which is falsely called knowledge. It con- 
sists of vain babblings about things that are placed in oppo- 
sition one to the other in continuous debates. 

There is also unending strife over words!® that has no 
real value. It only subverts or destroys the hearers. There 
is no end to these godless babblings: they lead to more 
ungodliness.’® This teaching will eat like a gangrene.?° 
Paul’s warnin,; is not idle speculation; he names two men 
who have prved how far from the truth heresy can lead 
people. These two men have missed the truth completely, 
saying the vesurrection is already past.2! In this way they 
wreck the faith of some believers. There are moronic and 


11. Apostasy, “they shall place themselves away from”. 
12. Health giving, wholesome, safe, uncorrupted. 
13. The mind is smoked, blinded by conceit; he is puffed up. 
14. The mind is sick, has the distemper, a morbid curiosity. 
15. Searchings, arguments, word battles. 
16. A thorough rubbing against, altercation, collision. 
17. Perfect passive participle, the action is complete and 
permanent. 
18. Word battles, arguments over irrelevant matters. 
19. They will cut forward to more wickedness. 
20. Will have pasturage, eat its way, gnaw further, like cancer. 
Ps Meaning, perhaps, that one’s spiritual birth is the resur- 
rection. 
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silly investigations which only generate arguments. The 
devil ensnares these leaders, causing them to depart from the 
truth in order to use them in his cause. This is how tragic 
heresy can be. 


Some evil men are impostors, and they get worse and 
worse. They deceive others, and are deceived by others. 


There are times when some people will not endure* the 
health giving teaching; but, wishing to hear that which 
tickles*4 the mind and feelings, they will heap up for them- 
selves teachers who will satisfy their lusts. Turning away 
from the truth, they will go off after myths. 


In the light of these facts, it is easy to see why Paul 
wrote as he did. We can also more readily understand the 
heresies of our own day. 

Paul states his purpose in writing in several passages. 
Among them are the following: 

Read 1 Timothy 1:3-4, 18-20; 3:14-15; 6:20-21; 2 Timothy 
1:6; 4:1-8. 

Paul and Timothy had been together recently in Ephesus. 
Before leaving for Macedonia, Paul had charged Timothy 
to remain in Ephesus to lead the way in opposing certain 
heretics who were about to wreck the Christian faith in that 
area. He writes now to clarify and reenforce that charge. 


This charge is first for Timothy himself in order that he, 
in line with and by making use of the prophecies which 
singled him out and recommended him for the ministry, may 
war the good warfare. This requires faith and a good con- 
science, without which men wreck” the faith. 


Paul hopes to return to Ephesus soon, but this hope may 
not be realized. So he writes these things to Timothy that 
he may know how men ought to conduct themselves in the 
house of God.?? 


22. Jugglers or cheaters. 

23. Hold up under, bear with, permit. 

24. That which scratches, produces pleasing excitement. 

25. The word charge is a military term—to announce at the side. 
The head officer gives a command to the one beside him, then it goes 
down the line. So the Word is from Christ to Paul, to Timothy and 
through Timothy to believers and heretics. 

26. A compound word, ship and break—shipwreck, break the 
ship of faith. 

27. How it is binding to behave or live in the house, or as a 
member of the family of God. 
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Paul writes to protect Timothy from serious error. He 
is to guard the Gospel, and his commission to preach that 
Gospel, from all godless babblings and arguments which are 
falsely called knowledge. For these things wreck peoples’ 
faith. Or, from a slightly different point of view, he is to 
stir up* the gift that is in him. 

Once more, Paul’s purpose is extremely personal and 
delicate. He is facing certain death. He wants Timothy 
to carry forward the work he has loved and pursued through 
the years. And he wants Timothy to come and to comfort 
and strengthen him in these closing days of loneliness. 

So that Paul’s purpose in writing 1 and 2 Timothy is 
manifold. This purpose is centered in Timothy. He seeks 
to help Timothy and through him to help believers by in- 
structing them regarding themselves, the truth, false teach- 
ing and the church. This purpose is to serve the cause of 
Christ now and, through Timothy, on into the future. 

We are now in position to consider. 


The Message of 1 and 2 Timothy” 


To his younger colleague, Timothy, and through him to 
the people and situation we have reviewed, Paul sent a 
message that is pointed, full, clear, pertinent, and practical. 


1 Timothy. 


Read 1:1-2. Introduction. 


Paul’s divine apostolic ministry is according to God’s 
commandment. This divine commandment is Paul’s moti- 
vation. 


1:3-20. Charge to Timothy to Oppose Heretics. 
Read 1:3-11. The False Teaching (Gospel). 


Paul now repeats and expands the appeal which he 
had given to Timothy while they were together in Ephesus. 


28. A triple compound word: up or back, life and fire—fire up 
into life, rekindle, revive, inflame. 

29. The method of exposition used here enables us to set forth 
concisely and contextually the point of view, spirit, and principal 
ideas of each section of the two Epistles. This is a prerequisite 
to a detailed study of any scripture. 

30. From a verb: to arrange, set upon—and so, an order, a 
Commandment. 
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It is in effect to end false teaching and to proclaim that 
which will promote the Christian stewardship. 


The purpose or end in view is love. This is the product 
of sound doctrine and of careful cultivation. For love grows 
out of a heart that is pure, a conscience that is good, and 
faith that is genuine. Without this rootage in sound doctrine 
and Christian character, the result will be only empty talk. 
An illustration of this is found in some men who wish to 
teach the law, the purpose of which they have missed. The 
law must be used lawfully: to restrain and control sinners 
and all kinds of sins; not to guide good men, or to make evil 
men righteous. The law never makes men good: law is 
never gospel. 


Read 1:12-17.: The True Teaching (Gospel). 


The true Gospel is presented, not in definition or theory, 
but in a living demonstration—Paul himself. 

Paul had been the chief of sinners, a blaspheming perse- 
cutor of the church. Christ’s one mission is to save sinners, 
a truth which all men should accept. Jesus Christ, in mercy 
and grace*!, redeemed Paul and made him an apostolic mis- 
sionary. This lifted him out of his ignorance and unbelief 
and gave him love for and faith in Christ, making him a 
demonstration of Christ’s mission, the true Gospel, and an 
example for all future believers. 

This true Gospel, known in experience, stands in sharp 
contrast to law. No wonder Paul feels grateful to Christ; 
he owes all to Christ. All men should accept Christ’s salva- 
tion, and give to him honor and glory forever. 


Read 1:18-20. The Good Warfare. 


Paul is almost ready to detail the charge® to Timothy, 
introduced in 1:3-5, and delayed until he could summarize 
the false and true Gospel. But first, he must remind Timothy 
of three simple facts. One, these instructions will harmonize 
with and expand the prophecies spoken earlier when Tim- 
othy joined the Christian fellowship or, when he was 


31. “I obtained mercy”, passive voice: Paul owes his salvation 
to Christ. The Lord’s grace “abounded exceedingly”, above or 
beyond more, more than abundant. 

32. A body of instructions which will equip Timothy to deal 
with heretics. 
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ordained; which prophecies commended Timothy as a min- 
ister. Some prophets had spoken for God regarding the 
gifts and potential ministries of young Timothy. This charge 
to Timothy will clarify and enlarge those prophecies. Two, 
the purpose in giving these instructions is that Timothy may 
use them in a continuous*® good warfare. Three, a good 
warfare requires faith and a good conscience.** Without 
these, one’s faith is wrecked, as is illustrated in two well 
known men whom Paul had excluded from the church (as 
appropriate discipline). 

2:1-3:16. Church—Her Ministries and Leaders. 

Read 2:1-7. The Ministry of Prayer—Scope and Purpose. 


The first element in the charge to Timothy, and so first 
in a good warfare, is a comprehensive prayer life®> in public 
gatherings and alone. This startling appeal has a threefold 
justification. One, such praying may bring the leaders to 
Christ and through them create a world of peace, not of 
tensions and wars, in which people can live*® for God. Two, 
this is God’s will: he wants all men saved and fully informed 
that Christianity is universal—having one God and one 
Redeemer. Three, Christ, the Redeemer, gave his life to 
redeem all people. So that, if we love God and serve Christ, 
we must pray for all. 


Paul was made an apostolic herald to make this good 
news known to all men, even to Gentiles. 


Read 2:8-15. The Ministries of Prayer and Teaching— 
The Leaders. 

The men, not the women, should lead in public prayer; 
and they must be properly prepared—dedicated to God and 
free from anger and doubt. Women should conduct them- 
selves in keeping with their profession of godliness. Their 
dress should be conservative, not gaudy apparel, and good 
works. In church, they should be quiet and thoroughly co- 
operative with the (male) leaders. They should not teach or 


33. Present tense, the reading better attested than the aorist. 

34. Recall 1:4-5. 

35. Including all prayer—threefold petitions and thanksgiving; 
and all people—particularly political and social leaders, even when 
they are hostile. 

36. The word denotes physical, biological existence. People may 
live their normal, human lives in peace and for God. 
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dominate men,*” for two reasons. One, in the order of crea- 
tion, woman is second to Adam. Two, in responsibility for 
mankind’s sin and ruin, she takes priority over Adam. 

Yet, God has given to women an exalted mission in being 
the mothers of men. If in filling this mission women will re- 
main thoroughly Christian and exercise good sense, God will 
bring them safely through the experiences of motherhood. 

3:1-13. The Church’s Leaders. 

Read 3:1-7. The Bishops. 

It is commendable to aspire to the office of bishop. But 
the qualifications of bishops are sobering.*9 

Consider carefully the qualifications listed here. They 
cover all phases of the bishop’s character and conduct. He 
must be a man of spotless character, disciplined powers and 
exemplary behavior. Personally and in relations with others, 
he must be above reproach. His family life must be ideal— 
one wife and respectful, dutiful children. He must love 
strangers (hospitable), not money. He must be gentle, 
temperate, and able to teach others. He must be seasoned 
as a Christian and leader with the full confidence of un- 
believers. 

Read 3:8-13. The Deacons (Assistants). 

The deacons and their wives must possess comprehen- 
sive and exacting qualifications similar to those laid down 
for bishops: complete self-mastery in attitude and spirit, in 
the use of the tongue, wine, and money, and in having a good 
conscience. They must prove their worth before becoming 
deacons. Their wives must be thoroughly Christian and 
completely loyal. Deacons must have a model home and 
family life. Success in the work of deacons brings corre- 
sponding high rewards. 

Read 3:14-16. The Church’s Function. 


37. The principle is clear. As in 1 Corinthians, Paul had the 
right to live of the Gospel, believers had the right to all kinds of 
foods, and women had the right to discard the veils; yet if they exer- 
cised these rights, they would disgust unbelievers and drive them 
from Christ. So Paul exhorted them to imitate his example in 
sacrificing rights so as to win others. Different conditions would 
modify the privileges of women. 

38. A compound word: one who looks upon or after—a superin- 
tendent, pastor. 

39. “The bishop must be”’—the word ‘must’ means, “it is 
binding.” 
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Paul’s purpose in writing is to help Timothy prepare 
believers to behave as they ought* in God’s house, or as 
members of God’s family. Their conduct must enable the 
church to perform her God given function in being the 
foundation and support*! of the truth. To be a member of 
God’s church is a sobering privilege and responsibility, as 
is seen in the unfathomable mystery of the truth committed 
to the church. An early Christian hymn has summarized the 
truth that is concerned with Christ and godliness: Christ’s 
incarnation, his Spirit-vindicated ministry as witnessed by 
angels, his return to heaven, with the consequent world wide 
proclamation and acceptance of the Gospel. 

4:1-6:21. Timothy Himself—A Good Minister. 

Paul now turns from the church and her leaders in gen- 
eral, to Timothy himself. To him he directs the last three 


chapters of this book. We can summarize these messages 
in rapid order. 


Read 4:1-5. The Special Need. 


There was an urgent reason for appealing to Timothy to 
be a good minister. It was the false teaching which was, as 
we have seen, the primary occasion for writing this Epistle. 


4:6-6:21. The Necessary Program. 

One is not a good minister because he himself wishes, or 
someone else wishes him to be a good minister. One is a 
good minister because he meets the requirements of a good 
minister, 

Read 4:6-16. The Essence of a Good Minister. 


By passing along to others the spiritual nourishment 
which Paul is giving to Timothy, he will nourish his own 
soul in the divine Christian resources. Yet he needs to exer- 
cise specifically to keep himself in spiritual fitness: for godli- 
ness is the summum bonum of life, inspiring exhausting toil 
and struggle. He should have the respect of his people. He 
can do this by a continuous ministry of reading, preaching 
and teaching, and by making himself an ensample*? in all 
phases of life. 


40. “Ought” means literally, “it is binding.” 
41. That on which something can rest securely. 


42. An imprint, pattern, our word “type”, something to be 
copied. 
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5:1-6:21. The Ministries of a Good Minister. 
A good minister will minister effectively. 
Read 5:1-2. In Dealing With Old and Young. 


This ministry must be appropriate, tactful and in purity 
of life. 


5:3-16. In Dealing With Widows. 


This is a strange and difficult passage. Many things 
referred to here are obscure. But some things are both clear 
and helpful. 


Read 5:3-8. In general, completely dependent widows 
should be properly cared for. These widows should be 
honored, supported. However, it is acceptable‘? with God 
when those who have the first responsibility in this matter, 
the widow’s descendants, render this service. One can 
easily distinguish widows who merit confidence and those 
who do not, by watching their interests and conduct. The 
worst person among us is the one who does not care for his 
own dependents. By keeping these things before the people, 
one may avoid reproach. 

Read 5:9-16. Specifically, the interests of the church 
and the widows who are in her service should be properly 
cared for. Only those widows who are at least 60 years of 
age and who have a splendid record in family life and in 
good works, should be enrolled for special consideration, and 
as employees in the services of the church. There are good 
reasons for insisting that younger widows, instead of being 
on the church roll, have their own homes and families. Every 
Christian woman will of course care for her own widowed 
ones. 

Read 5:17-25. In Dealing With Other Leaders. 

There are scriptural reasons for seeing that successful 
leaders receive extra remuneration. They earn this reward. 
In disciplining elders, get the facts first, then expose the 
guilty, showing no partiality. In ordaining new leaders, 


. i. Agreeable, received in full and readily—God is highly 
pleased. 

44. The word means, “to be or come out of, be born,” grand- 
children. 

45. The two words mean: no pre-judging, and no leaning toward 
—never hasty and anxious to find something against a leader. 
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care is imperative. Sometimes it is difficult, and it takes 
time to know people’s real character and worth. 

Read 6:1-2. In Dealing With Slaves. 

Slaves should know that being Christian obligates them 
to respect and do productive work for their masters, whether 
or not they also are believers. After becoming Christian, 
slaves should do better work. This honors God, and (by 
implication) is the best way to destroy slavery. 

Read 6:3-16. In Dealing With Heretics. 


It is not enough to expose the errors and wicked ways 
of false teachers. The Christian must keep himself clear*é 
of them, and pursue the very opposites. Timothy himself 
should fight hard for all the good that faith includes, and 
lay hold on‘? eternal life, in line with his calling and his 
earlier bold and public profession. With deep conviction, he 
should keep true to his commission (commandment) until 
the consummation of the age by Jesus Christ to whom all 
honor and power belong, eternally. 

Read 6:17-19. In Dealing With the Rich. 


Here is a pointed word for the rich. They need to set 
their aim upon true life, by rising above monetary wealth 
to the high level of the rich and generous God, and by engag- 
ing unceasingly in good works, particularly in sharing their 
wealth with others. 

Read 6:20-21. In Dealing With Self: Remain Always a 
Good Minister. 

It is imperative that Timothy remain true to his com- 
mission by steering clear of teachings which are false and 
which wreck faith. 


2 TIMOTHY 


This Epistle is concerned primarily with Paul and Tim- 
othy. It is in the highest degree intimate and personal. 

Read 1:1-2. Introduction. 

In 1 Timothy, Paul was aware of his apostleship being 
under God’s “commandment”—the divine authority. Here 
it is “the promise of life in Christ Jesus.” Near the end of 
his ministry, Paul became more conscious of life in Christ. 


46. Flee, shun, escape—get away from. 
47. Take upon, grip, seize, attach yourself to. 
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Read 1:3-5. Paul Prays for Timothy. 

With thanksgiving to God, Paul, whose ministry is sin- 
cere and in line with the religion of his forefathers, unceas- 
ingly remembers Timothy’s tears when he and Paul sepa- 
rated, and his genuine faith which is a family heritage in 
part. Paul also prays that his deep longing to see Timothy 
may be realized. 


1:6-4:5. Paul Gives a Series of Appeals to Timothy. 


These appeals are pertinent and timely: they correspond 
perfectly with the situation faced by Paul and Timothy. 
Paul was grateful for much that he had inherited from his 
forefathers. He had suffered much as a Christian apostle 
and preacher, while winning many victories. A prisoner 
now, he faces certain death. Timothy, with a rich family 
heritage and endowed with special gifts at his ordination to 
the ministry, has a splendid record thus far. But, because 
of some inherent character traits perhaps, and certainly 
because of the bold and dangerous heresies now in open 
manifestation, Timothy is somewhat timid and hesitant. 


Paul and Timothy face God as revealed in history and 
recently in Jesus Christ. They have encountered the Gospel 
—its nature, costs, meaning, power, and demands. It has 
already brought suffering, and more is to follow. Paul writes 
out of a mixture of feelings: joys and sorrows, certainties and 
doubts, hopes and fears, relief at the prospect of receiving 
his crown in glory, and burdened because Timothy and 
others must fight on and suffer. 

Focusing our minds on Christ, the Gospel, the im- 
prisoned, suffering and victorious Paul, the gifted and timid 
Timothy, the daring and destructive heresies then and now, 
the millions who desperately need Christ, and on believers 
who, individually and as the church, must herald the Gospel 
to mankind, we pass in rapid review Paul’s appeals to Tim- 
othy. Their dynamic meaning and weight cannot leave us 
unchanged. 


Read 1:6-7. The Appeal to Stir Up His Gifts. 

Timothy is not making full use of the gifts which he 
had received at ordination. He should put a new flame of 
life into using these gifts. He can do this: he has faith and 
God’s gifts of power, love, and a healthy mind. 
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Read 1:8-12, The Appeal to Be Willing to Witness for 
the Lord. 

Timothy must not let suffering, such as Paul’s imprison- 
ment, make him hesitant. He should study his calling: see 
it in God’s eternal purpose and grace, in Christ’s achieve- 
ments in time and in experience, and as part of the Gospel 
which was entrusted to Paul and which inspires his willing- 
ness to suffer and to commit all to Christ in confidence. The 
power of God behind and in that Gospel will enable Timothy 
to suffer hardships with the Gospel 


Read 1:13-18. The Appeal to Be Loyal to Sound Doctrine. 
The Holy Spirit, working in part through Paul, has given 
the truth to Timothy, rooting his life in faith and love, in 
union with Christ. Timothy must hold to and guard that 
deposit. Warned by the defection of Phygelus and Hermo- 


genes, Timothy should imitate Onesiphorus, though it means 
suffering. 


Read 2:1-13. The Appeal to Be Loyal to Christ. 


There is abundant strength in the grace of Christ. 
The Gospel needs to be passed along to others, so as to keep 
it active. Like a good soldier, Timothy is to share the suf- 
fering that accompanies the Gospel. He must keep to the 
one duty and minister according to God’s rules. He needs 
to enlarge his confidence. The obedient worker is the first 
to share the fruits of labor, and the Lord gives understand- 
ing in all things. The victorious Christ gives Paul victories 
also. Though he himself suffers, the Gospel is never im- 
prisoned, and the elect are saved. In Christ we shall win. 
We are in him, and he cannot deny himself. 


Read 2:14-26. The Appeal to Fight Heresy. 


Timothy must constantly remind people to keep true 
to the message Paul is committing to them through Timothy. 
This will bring an end to unprofitable word battles. Timothy 
must do his best*® to win God’s approval by using God’s 
Word correctly.” 


48. This word does not mean “to study”. It means to get a 
move on, throw your powers into the effort, do your best. 

49. The word has nothing to do with dividing the Bible and 
redemptive history into time periods. It means “to cut straight’. 
In dealing with God’s truth, do not dodge it, cut straight through, 
accept and use it as it is. 
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Believers must avoid heresy as they would a cancer. 
In sharp contrast to heresy stands God’s twofold sure founda- 
tion: God knows his people, and his people must separate 
completely from iniquity. Since God is sure and dependable, 
when one departs from evil, one is safe. But this one im- 
perative stands forever, separate from all evil! When 
one does this, one is like certain vessels in a home, ready for 
the highest uses. It is the person who is clean whom God 
uses to the full. Timothy himself should run away from 
lusts, and pursue the things that go with a sanctified life. 
He must avoid all heresy; and in dealing with heretics, be 
gentle and a good teacher, so that, God and he, working 
together, may save for God’s truth and will some of those 
whom Satan has captured for his purposes. 


Read 3:1-17. The Appeal to Win the Victory Over All 
Evil. 

We have been warned of the coming of difficult®° times. 
Such times have evidently arrived. 

Surrounded by every conceivable type of sinners and 
sins, we can do one of three things. We can join freely in 
their sins; we can cling to the forms of religion, a sort of 
empty professionalism, minus the power of God; or we can 
turn from all sin and let the Christian dynamic govern our 
lives. Surely the right course of action is clear. 

The evil done by wicked men is not a theoretical mat- 
ter. It is a living reality. There are shrewd, evil men who 
use silly, sinful women for their selfish purposes. Such 
wickedness finds an illustration in the story of Jannes 
and Jambres who, from evil motives, tried to imitate Moses’ 
miracles and mislead the people. But now, as then, the 
evil is exposed and the efforts fail. 

Timothy should follow through to full victory. There 
were good reasons why he should do this. He not only was 
well acquainted with Paul’s history, he had also been loyal 
to Paul’s teaching, conduct, persecutions, and victories. It 
is common knowledge that persecution is inevitable for 
those who seek to live for God; and impostors, always on 
the scene, will get worse and worse. Timothy knows God’s 
word and will. Since childhood dependable teachers have 


50. The word indicates rugged, ferocious, testing times. 
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been giving him the truth. With faith in Christ he should 
follow through. The results are weighty indeed. Full salva- 
tion will be his and, through the adequate equipment made 
available in God’s inspired word, he will be able to live a 
wholesome righteous life, in every kind of good work. 


Read 4:1-5. The Appeal to Complete His Ministry. 

Timothy should take seriously what Paul is about to 
say. God is looking on; so is Christ whom we shall face 
in judgment and in his coming and kingdom. 

Preach the word! Timothy’s ministry must be well 
balanced, letting nothing discourage him, not even apostasy 
from sound doctrine. Preach and evangelize, even in the 
midst of certain suffering! 

As regards Timothy’s ministry, Paul’s appeals are 
ended. 

Read 4:6-22. Paul’s Closing Message. 

Paul’s time has come, and he is ready! 

This is not defeat. Paul is steadied by the memory of his 
stormy but victorious ministry, leading to the heavenly 
crown that is assured for all of God’s loyal people. 

Still there are burdens to be borne to the very end. In 
sheer selfishness, Demas abandoned Paul. Paul misses his 
cloak and books. At the beginning®! of his trial, no one re- 
mained loyal; and Alexander did Paul irremedial damage. 

Timothy can help Paul now. Paul needs him as soon 
as possible, certainly before winter. And he needs Mark, 
the cloak, and the books. 

But now, as always, the Lord is Paul’s only adequate 
help. He has saved and used Paul in the past, and he will 
not fail him now. Even if the lion gets Paul, and he dies a 
martyr to Christ and the Gospel, because of the ignorance 
and wickedness of Roman Emperors, the hatred of misin- 
formed fellow Jews, and the evil of unbelieving Gentiles, 
God will save Paul to his heavenly kingdom. The grace of 
the Lord is sufficient. 


51. There are unanswered questions here. What does “at my 
first defense” mean? Is this his trial in Jerusalem after his arrest 
at the end of the third missionary journey? Or is it his first trial 
in Rome? And was he acquitted then, and he now hopes to be 
acquitted again? Or, was the one Roman trial in two parts, the 
first one being in his favor, giving him an opportunity to preach to 
his Gentile audience? For a full discussion of this question, see the 
commentaries, particularly Scott’s. 
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THE PRACTICE OF 1 AND 2 TIMOTHY 


1 and 2 Timothy were written for a purpose. That pur- 
pose was not that we who live nineteen centuries later might 
have some books to study, to see if we can prove who wrote 
them, and when, and to whom. It is both interesting and 
necessary to study these and all other scriptures historically 
and critically, as well as exegetically. In this way we are 
able to find out what was written and what it means, with 
some degree of accuracy. But when this is done, and we are 
reasonably satisfied regarding all matters that concern the 
origin, content, and meaning of these Epistles, it is true that 
we have not even touched their purpose. With these neces- 
sary preliminaries out of the way, we are ready to give at- 
tention to the purpose for which these books were written. 


Paul’s purpose in writing these Epistles was to prepare 
Timothy to lead the way in getting believers, individually 
and corporately, to resist all error in idea and life, and to 
know and live the truth. This points directly to any value 
these writings may have for us today. Unless and until we 
put the message of these books into practice in our lives to- 
day, the books had as well be non-existent, so far as we are 
concerned. 


In applying the message of 1 and 2 Timothy to our own 
lives, we shall do well to keep in mind certain basic facts. 
One, the value of these writings for our day is not deter- 
mined by the question of authorship. The Holy Spirit did 
not cease to function at the end of the first century. He 
could have inspired a disciple of Paul in the second century, 
just as he had inspired Paul earlier. The content of these 
Epistles proves that whoever wrote them was led by the 
Holy Spirit: these Epistles did not come from an uninspired 
author. Those who date them in the second century do not 
thereby change their occasion, purpose, and content. 
Whether or not we can ever be sure of the exact date, na- 
ture, and details of the heresies involved, we do know that 
the author was dealing with some unhealthful, destructive 
false teaching. And the way the author exposed and op- 
posed that teaching can prepare us for and guide us in 
dealing with the heresies of our day. 


Two, heresy is a fact. False teachings abound in every 
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generation. They vary only as to kind and extent. Just as 
Christ and Paul had to face heresy, so do we. 


Three, we may deal with heresy in one of several ways. 
We may surrender to it: many people do. We may ignore it, 
going on our way undisturbed. We may criticize and con- 
demn it and its devotees—do this and nothing more. Or, 
we may do as Paul did: be sure we understand it, then an- 
alyze, expose and warn people against it, following through 
with a positive presentation of the message of truth that 
is accurate, full, clear and convincing. Just being against 
and denouncing heresy does not change it. Paul gives 
easily five times as much thought and space to the positive, 
sound doctrine as he does to the false. We can learn from 
Paul’s method. 


Four, it is most difficult to deal factually and construc- 
tively with heresy. We all agree instantly, and without 
argument, that there are heretics and false teachings in our 
midst. But nearly all unity of opinion disappears at once 
when the question is asked: Who are the heretics, and what is 
the heresy? Not I, but someone else is always the heretic: 
what I believe and teach is, of course, true. The heretic is 
the one who disagrees with me. It is natural to measure the 
other person by myself. Even when I think I am measuring 
someone else by the Bible, I am actually and inevitably 
measuring him by my interpretation of the Bible. It is 
difficult indeed to admit that I may be in error in some of 
my ideas of scripture, and to concentrate my major effort 
always in seeking a more accurate and comprehensive under- 
standing of the Bible, in order to be sure that I measure the 
other person by the right standard. Jesus underscored the 
importance of this matter in his imperative to get rid of the 
beam in our own eye before dealing with the mote in the 
other person’s eye. 


Five, Paul’s answer to the heretics is instructive. He 
analyzed the errors in their beliefs, and he also exposed 
the wicked ways and evil fruits resulting from wrong beliefs. 
He then presented sound doctrine, the true Gospel, in terms 
of his own personal experience of redemption in Christ, 
and in the ideological content of the Gospel and of the 
glorious and uplifting fruits that come in life to those who 
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accept and live the truth. This is the only effective way to 
deal with heresy. 


Six, Paul had the wisdom and ability to lay down basic 
principles, rather than wasting energy and time on second- 
ary and tertiary matters. Here are some samples. In dealing 
with the church, he did not discuss such matters as organiza- 
tion, administration, committees, meetings, number and or- 
der of services, programs and methods, as we do today. He 
discussed, rather, the church’s mission or function, message, 
leaders, ministries, and worship. In discussing the church’s 
leaders, he ignored their age, formal education and degrees, 
ecclesiastical authority, record and present position, their 
vacation, and their ability to sermonize, draw and hold a 
crowd, and raise the budget. He gave attention to their 
basic character, the spiritual quality of their inner soul 
and moral and ethical behavior in every area and phase of 
life, and their proved ability to love, serve, and lift all peo- 
ple, including their families and unbelievers. In his charge 
to Timothy, and in a good warfare, he put prayer first— 
prayer for all people. This before his theology, pulpit 
ability, and administrative work! The idea is driven home 
in this pungent sentence: “Take heed to thyself and thy 
teaching”—putting self before teaching! Be a good minister, 
not a good administrator, or a good public relations man, It 
is sobering to observe that here, in the only Bible books 
where an older minister is counseling a younger minister, 
Paul never discusses organizational and administrative mat- 
ters as such, including how to prepare and preach the ser- 
mon. He discussed only those things which go to the roots of 
character and life, things which, if possessed by ministers, 
will make them good administrators and leaders in growing 
dynamic churches. In short, Paul was concerned for the 
church as a spiritual organism which generates its own 
divine dynamic, contagious life and effective methods, and 
not simply as something to be organized and run! And Paul 
was concerned for the character, soul, spirit, personality, be- 
liefs, convictions, self-mastery, poise, and mental balance 
of ministers—those powers which will produce the quali- 
ties of professional leadership that are stressed today and are 
needed in every generation. 
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Seven, to be a Christian, particularly a Christian minis- 
ter, is a costly matter. Paul’s entire ministry was set largely 
in tensions, conflict, and sacrifice. He used the imperative 
mode in laying it upon Timothy to be a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, ready always to endure hardships. Self-discipline, 
self-limitations, sacrifices, and burden bearing are central in 
the qualifications laid down for Christian leaders. Paul puts 
this in a sentence that shocks us in a day that emphasizes 
the exact opposite: “All who would live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution” (2 Timothy 3:12). There 
may be those who believe this, but I cannot find them. We 
have inherited and we pass along the idea that becoming 
Christian (a church member!) is the way to avoid trouble— 
it leans heavily over on the side of promising and guarantee- 
ing good health and even prosperity. Like Christ and the 
rest of the New Testament, Paul puts it straight. Just as 
Christ went to the cross, so in following him, we must take 
up our cross daily. If we were to be Christian as Christ in- 
tended, and not just church members, we should all be per- 
secuted. But the generally accepted philosophy today is to 
live and press the claims of Christ as far as we can without 
serious loss to ourselves. But that is churchianity, not Chris- 
tianity. And that is why we leaders are secure, the churches 
safe and the world flounders and rots. If we should really 


practice 1 and 2 Timothy, the new reformation that must 
come would begin now. 


Eight, suffering and victory are twin experiences. In 
Paul’s other writings, as well as in 1 and 2 Timothy, instead 
of dodging them, he presented the full claims of Christ upon 
believers, fellow missionaries, preachers, and leaders. These 
claims he also made fully operative in his own life and min- 
istries. Sin fought back, as it always does, when it is dis- 
turbed. But by the grace and spirit of Christ, Paul lived, 
fought, and suffered to the end. The sacrifices had been 
many and hard. But now, at the end, he rejoices. He has 
finished the course and fought the good fight. Now, full 
and satisfying victory is assured, as it is for all who love 
his appearing enough “to suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorified with him” (Romans 8:17). 
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Che Conception of Ministry in the 
Pastoral Epistles 


BY WAYNE E. OATES 


The Pastoral Epistles—1 and 2 Timothy and Titus— 
homogenize the post-Enlightenment distinction between 
practical and theological interpretations of the Christian 
conception of ministry. No practical problem is discussed 
apart from the “faithful sayings” of the Christian message; 
no idle speculation or “out of the way researches” are al- 
lowed to obscure the claims of the Christian faith upon the 
inner character of the Christian. 


These letters themselves are instruments of pastoral 
care, sent to edify the readers in sound doctrinal health, to 
clarify the position, duties, and qualifications of the Christian 
leader, and to comb out lines of relationship in such an order 
that the fellowship of Christians might live in order, dignity, 
and spiritual health. If, indeed, a letter like 1 Corinthians 
was sent as a surgical instrument to cut out diseased patterns 
in the attitudes and actions of the church, these letters were 
sent as public health service guides to prevent such things 
from arising in the first place. The unified purpose of these 
epistles “may be summed up in the words of 1 Timothy 3:15, 
pos dei en oiko theou anastrephesthai, to build up a high 
standard of Christian character in the church as the family 
of God.”! Another statement of purpose is found in Titus 
2:11-13, namely, that men would be enabled to live in wis- 
dom, righteousness, and godliness. Within the framework of 
these objectives, the author sets forth the nature and neces- 
sities of the Christian ministry. 

These letters are probably posthumously circulated let- 
ters of the Apostle Paul. Original fragments of his letters 
were probably pulled together by a later hand with the pur- 
pose in mind of capturing afresh the glow of Paul’s last days 
before his death. Paul’s own ministry is set forth as an ob- 
ject of affection, as a safe guide to follow, as a truly sober, 
righteous, and godly pattern which will enable any reader 
safely to finish his own course, keep the faith of the Lord 
Jesus Christ inviolate and bear a clear witness to non- 


1. Locke, The Pastoral Epistles, ICC, p. xiii. 
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Christians. As E. F. Scott says, “The Christian faith . . [is] 
compared to a deposit with which the Servant of Christ is 
entrusted. Paul can feel that he has been loyal to his trust, 
and can now hand it on, unimpaired, to those who succeed 
him.”2, No understanding of the ministry can be derived 
from these pages which attempt to abstract their message 
from the personal pilgrimage and faithful sayings of the 
Apostle Paul himself. The formulation of a conception of 
the ministry is by example; not just precept. The trans- 
mission of the heritage is through personality and not a set 
of rules, however important maxims may be as the residue 
of the experience of the community. As Scott again says, 
“All the counsels are quite general in their nature, and have 
far more to do with personal Character than with any tech- 
nical qualifications.”* The Christian ministry here is depicted 
in these epistles, not as a rehearsed order of requirements, 
rules, and regulations, but as goal-directed behavior of men 
under the reigning presence of God before whom men do 
their work without need of embarrassment. 


I. Motifs of Interpretation of the Christian Ministry 


Several motifs of interpretation appear in the literature 
concerning the conception of the ministry in the Pastoral 
Epistles. First, some authors emphasize the possibility that 
enough time had elapsed to cause the first shimmering hope 
of the immediate parousia to fade. Now Christians were tak- 
ing a longer look at history and making plans for the trans- 
mission of the ministry of the churches from one generation 
to the next. This necessitated the defense of the true doc- 
trine against heresy, the background of much of the Epistles.* 
This is obviously true, but it is a truth which can be over- 
emphasized. For example, a clearly eschatological motiva- 
tion for ministry is expressed in 1 Timothy 6:14, namely, “I 
charge you to keep the commandment unstained and free 
from reproach until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; ...” And yet this hope is tempered with patience: 
“This will be made manifest at the proper time by the blessed 
and only Sovereign, the King of kings, and Lord of lords...” 


2. Scott, E. F., The Pastoral Epistles, p. 133. 
3. Op. cit., p. xxvii. 
4. Werner, The Formation of Christian Dogmas, p. 49. 
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In the second place, closely associated with the shift, 
however extensive, from eschatological to pastoral patience, 
was the kindred shift from ministry as a proclamation of 
the kerygma to ministry as a conservation, purification and 
transmission of “faithful teachings.” This was a shift from 
kerygma to didaskalia. The role of the Christian leader was 
more predominantly that of a teacher than that of a preacher. 
In the former instance, the ministering person was simply 
recognized to be such by the church who heard him. In the 
latter instance, however, the church chose him to be such 
by reason of his personal qualifications as well as by reason 
of his gift through the Holy Spirit.5 Yet, too much can be 
made of this distinction also. I prefer to see this as the ad- 
dition to and extension of the duties of the bishops, deacons, 
to include ordered teaching as well as proclamatory preach- 
ing. Similarly administrative responsibility fell upon the 
Christian leader for the dispensation of widow-funds, the 
selection of other Christian leaders, and the settlement of 
policy disputes about Christian doctrine. Vestiges of hymns 
and well-formed prayers indicate active working roles in 
more formal worship leadership. Concern for relation- 
ships between different age groups (Titus 2:2ff.) reflects a 
specific function of pastoral care and counseling. Yet 
none of these functions are particularly new in that all of 
them in one form or another, although less crystallized, can 
be found in the earlier epistles of Paul. 

This throws into bold relief a third motif of interpreta- 
tion of the ministry in the Pastoral Epistles. This is the 
distinction between ministry and ministers as charismata 
on the one hand and as cheirotonia on the other hand. As 
Moody points out, the Pauline corpus emphasizes the min- 
istries of the church as gifts, whereas the Pastoral Epistles 
introduce the important conception of “laying on of hands” 
or cheirotonia. However, as he aptly points out also, the 
sharp distinction between the ministries of the church as 
gifts or offices is not as vivid in the Pastoral Epistles as one 
would at first think. 1 Timothy 4:14 weds the two indispens- 
ably to each other: “Do not neglect the gift you have, which 
was given you by prophetic utterance when the elders laid 


5. Swete, The Early History of the Church and the Ministry, 
pp. 88-89. 
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their hands upon you.” The dichotomy of gift and ecclesias- 
tical ritual are wedded here in a way which no man should 
attempt to put asunder. Possibly this is one of the main in- 
tentions of the author—to overcome this distinction which 
was already creeping into the churches.® 

Much of the controversy concerning the authorship of 
Pastoral Epistles has gathered around this distinction. As 
Gore says, 


Since Bauer in 1835 denied the Pauline authorship 

of these epistles, a prolonged controversy has been 

carried on in Germany—The one party emphasizing 

everything hierarchical and sacerdotal in these 
documents and denying their Pauline authorship on 
this account; the other party minimizing these char- 

—_— and then vindicating their Pauline author- 

ship. 

Finally, a sociological motif is apparent in the literature 
concerning the ministry as portrayed in the Pastoral Epistles. 
Here the shift is away from an itinerant to a more stationary 
ministry. The references to the homelife of the bishops and 
elders are cases in point here. The presuppositions of an 
itinerant ministry are certainly those of a single person. The 
stresses and strains in the modern minister’s situation when 
he is in a denominational or evangelistic ministry which 
calls for perpetual travel are vivid examples of this issue 
in modern pastoral practice. The requirement that church 
officers shall be the husband of one wife, and good managers 
of their own household points both toward the growing im- 
portance of the home and to the kinds of social disorganiza- 
tion in the home which often drove men to think of the 
itinerant ministry as a “good thing”, probably. This is cer- 
tainly not the kind of life that is conducive to an exception- 
ally itinerant ministry and probably suggests that ministers 
were resident leaders of specific congregations of worship- 
ers rather than the “circuit rider” type of minister. 


II. Church Organization and Ministry 


Paul’s earlier letters give us various details concerning 
Christian officials. He enumerates them in 1 Corinthians 


6. Moody, “The Ministry in the New Testament,” Review and 
Expositor. Vol. LVI. January, 1959, pp. 31-42. 
7. Gore, The Church and the Ministry, pp. 224- 
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12:28 as “first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, then 
workers of miracles, then healers, helpers, administrators, 
speakers in various kinds of tongues.” In Romans 12:6-9, he 
speaks of propheteaian, diakonian, didaskon, parakalon, 
metadidous, proistamenos, and ho eleon. Although there is 
an apparent ranking of priority listing of these gifts, they 
are made known, not by an official selection of the church. 
They are manifested in a sort of “by-their-fruits-ye-shall- 
know-them” obviousness and they are characterized more 
by a functional operation than an official status. The Romans 
passage is exceptionally clear at this point in the participial 
form of naming. For instance, we do not have deacons, we 
have deaconing in this passage. We have “he-who-teaches,” 
not an officialdom of teachers. As Leitzmann says, apostles, 
prophets and teachers “were known before Paul, but the dis- 
tinctions between them were still fluid. Moreover, these 
offices were not instituted by men, but by God; they were 
charismatic, i.e. dependent upon a special gift of divine 
grace. He whom God chose by imparting his own spirit was 
a teacher, prophet or apostle; and without this ‘charisma’ 
no one could exercise the office.”® Even then these works 
were demonstrated functions and not official positions, as 
such. 

However, in the Pastoral Epistles, a more specific or- 
ganization is clearly visible. The ministry or leadership of 
the churches is ordered through the accrued results of faith- 
fully accepted responsibility in the working roles of the 
Christian laborers in the life of the church. Locke outlines 
the pattern of relationships in the administrative structure 
of the church organization as follows: 

(a) The Apostle. He received a commission directly from 
Jesus Christ and had supreme authority in the service of 
God (1 Tim. 1:1, 2 Tim. 1:1 and Tit. 1:1). His apostleship is 
grounded in “the command of God our Savior and of Christ 
Jesus our hope,” “the will of God according to the promise of 
life which is in Christ Jesus,” and his commitment as a 
“slave of God.” 

(b) The Prophets. Reference is made in 1 Timothy 1:18 to 
prophetic utterances which “point to” Timothy and serve to 


8. Leitzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, Second 
Ed. Vol. I, pp. 144-145. 
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“inspire” him “to wage good warfare.” These utterances 
were the motivating force behind his having had the hands 
of the elders laid upon him. But “there is no reference to 
any present action” by the prophets.® 


(c) The Apostle’s delegates. Although Timothy is called 
an evangelist in 2 Timothy 4:5, a man of God in 1 Timothy 
6:11, and the Lord’s servant in 2 Timothy 2:24, his task is 
one of ministry (diakonian), according to 2 Timothy 4:5. 
Titus is not given a title. But they both had the powers and 
rights, the prerogatives and functions which the Apostle 
himself would exercise if he were present. This can be 
interpreted as his delegation of his responsibilities in his 
personal absence though he is yet living, or it could be inter- 
preted as the churches’ recognition of later person’s succes- 
sion to these responsibilities. In either event, Timothy and 
Titus have entrusted to them the Apostle’s Gospel and give 
the power to “control the teaching of others (1 Tim. 1:3; 
2 Tim. 2:14); to ordain ministers, to exercise discipline over 
them ‘with all authority’ (1 Tim. 5:17-25; 2 Tim. 4:2; Titus 
2:15 and 3:10), both for reward and for punishment; to remit 
penalties once inflicted (1 Tim. 5:22); to regulate the roll of 
widows (1 Tim. 5:9).” Therefore, each is to be, as the Apostle 
himself, a model of character as well as of teaching (1 Tim. 
4:12, Titus 2:7).° 


(d) The Local Ministry. In the local congregation, there 
are grades in the ministry, but these are not clearly defined 
as we would like to think. Three titles are used: episkopos, 
presbuteros, and diakonos, i.e., bishops or overseers, elders 
and deacons. Locke thinks that “bishops” and “elders” are 
different titles for the same office, inasmuch as the duties 


assigned to and the character expected of each are almost 
identical." 


Scott says that “it is taken for granted that a govern- 
ment by elders and deacons is already established.”!2 Plum- 
mer also agrees that the terms “presbyter” and “bishop” are 
synonymous.}8 


9. Locke, op. cit., p. xviii. 

10. Locke, Ibid., p. xix. 

11. Op. cit. 

12. Scott, op. cit., p. xxvii. 

13. Plummer, The Pastoral Epistles, p. 111. 
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However, Locke and Scott disagree at the point of 
reference to the duties of bishop-elders and deacons. Scott 
says that the Epistles say nothing about these duties, whereas 
Locke on good evidence lists these duties: Like a good father 
managing his household well, the bishop-elder “presides at 
meetings, keeps discipline, takes forethought for the whole, 
teaches, exhorts, rebukes, represents the church to ‘those 
outside,’ and welcomes Christians coming from elsewhere.” 
Furthermore, they are paid for their task and participate in 
the laying on of hands on other ministers. 

Concerning deacons’ duties, Locke and Scott are agreed 
that no definition of them is given. They assist in the serv- 
ices of the bishop-elders, their qualifications are minimumly 
stated in very similar ways, and there might have been a 
thought that through faithful performance of their duties 
they might aspire to be a bishop themselves. Apparent from 
1 Timothy 3:11, deacons were composed of both men and 
women. However, as Calvin says, the teaching ministry of 
women is restricted to the home and away from the church, 
“which God has committed to men only.”!4 

Widows were another group of Christian workers within 
the Christian churches locally. But I agree with Guthrie 
when he says that while 1 Timothy 5:9-10 “clearly points to 
some kind of register with a specific age qualification, there 
is not sufficient data to conclude for an ‘order of widows’ as 
Bernard does.”!5 The main purpose of this group of workers 
seemed to be two-fold: eleemosynary, in that these persons, 
like the widows of Acts 6:1-6, had need of assistance in their 
livelihood; and, disciplinary, in that these widows could 
become “idlers, gadding about from house to house, and not 
only idlers but gossips and busybodies, saying what they 
should not.” (1 Tim. 5:13). This kind of unruliness had to 
be disciplined and the pattern of organized relationships sug- 
gested was a means of doing so. 

Having said all this concerning the organization of the 
ministries of the church, one nevertheless has to underscore 
the peripheral character of the concern for organization in 
the intention of the author of these epistles. The concern 


14. Calvin, Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, p. 67. 
15. Guthrie, “The Pastoral Epistles,” Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries, p. 102. 
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of the author is elsewhere. He takes the existing structure 
of offices for granted as being already established. The main 
concern of the author is to “enforce the continuity of doctrine 
and discipline against speculations which were threaten- 
ing the deposit of the faith and the organization of the 
churches.”!6 Yet, one needs to ask how this is to be done. 


III. The Character of Christian Leaders 


The maxim of Phillips Brooks that preaching is the 
communication of truth through personality is a commentary 
on the central conviction of the Pastoral Epistles as to how 
“the deposit” of faith is to be transmitted and kept pure. As 
Scott says, “the writer’s one anxiety was that it should be 
entrusted to the right men.”!7 This writer demands that 
elders, deacons, and the women workers in the church shall 
be sober, righteous and godly, worthily representing the 
church. Whereas the writers are at best rather general about 
the duties, rights, prerogatives and the like of bishop-elders 
and deacons, he is painfully specific about the character and 
personal qualifications of these Christian leaders. These 
qualifications should serve as a guide today for the coun- 
seling of candidates for church-related vocations. They 
should serve as bases of questioning for presbyteries organ- 
ized for examing candidates for ordination of both pastors 
and deacons. They should be taken seriously by admissions 
committees of theological seminaries. The True Teaching 
and the True Teacher are the bifocal concerns of the Pastoral 
Epistles, and the true teaching is always distorted in an 
immature, undisciplined, intemperate, brawling, greedy per- 
son who will not support nor set a dependable example 
before his own household, to say nothing of the family of 
God. His way of covering these glaring defects of personal 
demeanor is to run off after every eccentric teaching, fable, 
and attention distracting asceticism possible. Therefore, 
the author sets forth clearly the positive, minimum qualifi- 
cations for Christian leadership. These are not maximum 
goals, but minimum expectations. They must be wedded 
irrevocably to God’s consecrating act in the gift of his min- 


16. Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
Third Edition, p. 408 
17. Scott, op. cit., p. xxvii. 
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istry into weak hands. The recipient lives his life out, not 
in pride of office, but stopping again and again “to thank 
Him who gave him strength for the task, Christ Jesus our 
Lord, for He deemed that He could trust him; for His own 
purpose He chose him for service, him a sinner, the chief of 
sinners. For this very purpose was mercy shown him, that 
in him Jesus Christ might make clear that there are no limits 
to His long-suffering, and so make him the first sketch of 
all the myriads who are going to believe on Him and win 
life eternal.’”8 

These minimum qualifications, stated in 1 Timothy 3:1-7 
and Titus 1:5-9, the demonstrated fruits of God’s dedication 
of a bishop or a deacon, can be carefully outlined as follows. 
In my book, The Christian Pastor, I have discussed these 
qualifications thoroughly and reproduce here some of the 
same material found in Chapter III of that book. They are 
sustaining guides for the modern pastor. 


A. Above Reproach 


A pastor should be a person who has earned the respect 
of his community; that is, he is above reproach, not having 
been laid hold of for disorderliness, indecency, and im- 
modesty. This is not merely a matter of having kept up 
appearances before one’s neighbors, but rather that a person 
has proved his own work before his community and actually 
merits the approval and acceptance of those about him. 


Especially important is it that a man have the respect 
of non-Christians. 1 Timothy states it: “He must be well 
thought of by outsiders” (1 Tim. 3:7). The purpose of this 
requirement is made plain: “In order that he may not be 
publicly exposed to abuse and affliction and fall into the 
snare of the slanderer.” The man who is to bear witness 
to those who are outside must have lived convincingly before 
them, be above their reproach, and have their respect if he 
is to have any influence over them. This requirement points 
not only to the positive witness of the church to those out- 
side, but also to the need for protecting the flock of God from 
those on the outside. 

Of course, it is a common saying that unless a minister 


18. Following Locke’s paraphrase of 1 Timothy 1:12-17. 
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is maligned by sinners, and persecuted by the unrighteous, 
he does not truly have the first fruits of being called to the 
ministry. The “persecutory passages” of the Scripture and 
the fact that the Chief Shepherd was criticized for eating 
with publicans and sinners are cited as supporting evidence. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that it was the religious 
people of Jesus’ day who criticized his behavior, and neither 
those who believed on him nor those who were publicans 
and sinners. Those who were on the outside, the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, never accused him of being one of 
them. Among these groups he was “above reproach.” 


The ever-present fact of gossip and slander in a com- 
munity hovers like the humidity over the face-to-face min- 
istry of a pastor to his people; he may become unaware of 
it, but he is never free from its influence. It necessitates his 
being above reproach himself; he must have brought his 
whole life under a finely balanced discipline lest he himself 
become a castaway. 


B. Not a New Convert 


The New Testament says plainly that a pastor should not 
be a new convert, a novice, a neophyte. Rather, he should be 
a seasoned veteran of the Christian way of life. No specific 
length of service as an active Christian is stated, but experi- 
ence taught these early churches that a “newly planted” 
Christian had to be put to the test of time before being given 
the responsibility of the care of others. 


One clear reason for this requirement was stated: “In 
order that he may not become puffed up with conceit and 
fall into the condemnation of the false accuser.” The literal 
phrase for “puffed up with conceit” is “to be wrapped up in 
a cloud,” or “beclouded with conceit.” This word is used 
again in 1 Timothy 6:4, 5: “He is puffed up with conceit, he 
knows nothing; he has a morbid craving for controversy 
and for disputes about words, which produce envy, dissen- 
sion, slander, base suspicions, and wrangling among men who 
are depraved in mind and bereft of the truth, imagining 
that godliness is a means of gain.” 


Accordingly, then, the course of experience through 
which a novice goes when he attempts the work of a pastor 
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is after this order: He first is overwhelmed by the new sense 
of importance of the role into which he has been cast. He 
gets the same sense of competitive victory that made Paul 
feel that he had advanced beyond many of his own age, and 
caused him to become “extremely zealous.” Then the new 
convert begins to realize his inadequacy and becomes very 
insecure in trying to discharge the new responsibilities that 
bear so heavily upon him. This prompts him “to put up a 
front,” and to try to cover his ignorance with high-sounding 
words and obscure intellectualisms that confuse his listeners 
and hide the simplicity of the gospel. This cloud of confusion 
brings on divisions and wranglings among people who are 
also babes in the way of Christ. Party cries begin to be 
heard, and the more emotionally unstable people of the com- 
munity begin to use the situation of godliness to see who 
can gain his own personal ends. 


Such a course of development in the pre-Christian expe- 
rience of Paul is possibly one of the reasons why, when he 
became a Christian, he “did not confer with flesh and blood, 
nor... go up to Jerusalem to those who were apostles 
before” him. Rather, he went to Damascus and Arabia, and 
it was three years before he even conferred with the leaders 
of the Christian way. Then again it was fourteen more years 
before he sought their approval (Gal. 1:14 to 2:1). 


Such Biblical understanding merits the conclusion that 
one of the explanations of “split churches” and a multiplying 
number of rival sects in Christendom today is the spiritual 
immaturity of carelessly chosen pastors and leaders. They 
are cakes not turned, burned on one side and raw on the 
other. Attempts therefore to unite Christendom without 
getting back to this source of its divisions are futile indeed. 
These groups are set into motion by spiritually adolescent 
leaders with a thirst for power, and they can do more to 
shatter the unity of churches in a short while than mature 
leaders can undo in a long time. 


This does not mean that a person’s age should be the 
sole determinant of his selection as pastor, for the Scriptures 
do not refer merely to chronological age but to spiritual 
maturity. It does mean, however, that a man should have 
achieved a sufficient degree of fullgrownness as a Christian 
not to get lost in the cloud of his own conceits. 
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C. The Husband of One Wife 


Two of the Pastoral Epistles (1 Timothy and Titus) 
require that the pastor be the husband of one wife. This 
may be interpreted several ways. First, polygamy and con- 
cubinage were prevalent practices in the communities of 
which the early churches were a part, and the writers 
evidently were insisting that their leaders be an example 
of the Christian principles of monogamic marriage. They 
looked upon singleness of devotion to one marital partner 
as essential to the integration of personality alongside the 
necessity of singleness of devotion to one God. These two 
distinctives set the Christians apart, in glaring contrast, 
from their neighbors who practiced both polygamy and 
polytheism. 


Secondly, this passage may be interpreted less directly 
to mean that the early Christians preferred a married minis- 
ter to a single one. This was evidently prior to the ascetic 
development of a celibate ideal for pastors, and one wonders 
what a Catholic priest thinks when he comes to this text. 
Social pressures among Protestant churches today almost 
demand of a minister that he be married. So universal is 
this demand that occasionally theological students depend 
upon this external motivation for the selection of a mate 
rather than upon inner devotion to the woman they marry. 
Likewise, the pressure for a certain kind of woman, with 
ability to be a sort of “assistant to the pastor,” occasionally 
dominates the marital choice of ministers to such an extent 
that affection becomes a secondary consideration. But, 
nevertheless, the main intention of the Scriptural require- 
ment seems to be that a minister needs a wife as his com- 
panion in the work of the gospel, as his partner in the enjoy- 
ment of their mutually expressed sexual powers, and as his 
comrade in the adventure of parenthood. 


Thirdly, this passage may be interpreted in the light of 
another prevalent social problem at the time of the writing: 
divorce. At this point the application becomes most pertinent 
to present-day practice. Divorced men are, in increasing 
numbers, applying to theological seminaries for admission to 
prepare for the active pastorate. This poses a thorny ethical 
problem for the individual men involved, for theological 
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faculties, for ordination councils, and for churches in need 
of pastors. 


The statements of Paul in 1 Cor., ch. 7, reflect that the 
early churches were very tender and sensitive to the plight 
of people who became involved in pagan marriages prior to 
having become Christians. They most certainly did not 
consider divorce or even remarriage as an unpardonable sin 
for which they would break fellowship with an individual 
Christian. 


Finally, clinical experience in marriage and family coun- 
seling teaches one more thing about how a pastor shall be 
related to the woman to whom he is married. He is to be 
her husband in the fullest sense of the word, and to set an 
example before the men of his community in the way he 
loves and care for his wife. He is to be related to his wife 
as a husband, and not as a little child is to his mother. He 
is to be related to her as a husband, and not as a father is 
to a little daughter. They should be related to each other as 
man and wife, and not as pastor and parishioner who are 
continually reminding each other of their rank. They should 
be related to each other as man and wife, and not as separate 
members of the staff of achurch. These other functions cer- 
tainly condition the life of a minister and his wife together, 
but in no instance should any one of them become the deter- 
minative pattern of their relationship. 


D. He Must Manage His Own Household Well 


The Pastoral Epistles assume that if a pastor is the 
“husband of one wife,” he will also be the parent of children. 
One of their criteria of judging the fitness of a man for the 
ministry was his success as a parent. They required of him, 
therefore, that he should have a finely balanced control of 
of his own home, because “if a man does not know how to 
manage his own household, how can he care for God’s 
church?” (1 Tim. 3:5). 


Many pastors have interpreted this to mean that they 
are to rule over their children with an iron hand, the clutch- 
ing authority of which is never to be relaxed. Such men are 
often embarrassed to find late in life that their children rise 
up in rebellion at the tyranny of their father and reject not 
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only him but his religion. Certainly the writers of this 
passage of the New Testament meant something more than 
and different from this interpretation. The larger Biblical 
context reveals a more adequate understanding. 


In the first place, the patriarchal type of family organi- 
zation in which these early Christians participated had its 
beginnings in the early Hebrew period when the father of 
the family was the only priest of the family. He was the 
representative of God to the family, and all that has been 
said concerning the pastor as a representative of God applies 
also to his relationship to his family. Accordingly, the 
exhortation found in 1 Peter 5:2, 3, may be paraphrased and 
applied to the pastor’s relationship to his children without 
doing violence to the total Biblical context: “Act as a shep- 
herd to your children, not as lording it over them, but as 
an example before them.” In other words, the power 
whereby a minister maintains control over his children is 
the strength of the child’s natural need to become like his 
father. He depends more on the persuasive pull of this need 
than he does on the coercive demand of an infallible parental 
authority. 


Again, the Greek word for “manage” is derived from a 
word which means literally “to stand over.” It is followed 
in the text by a term that is translated “with all gravity.” 
This word is derived from another word which means “to 
worship.” The interpretation of the law of identification set 
forth earlier is applicable here. On the human level, the 
character of the child is shaped by the tie of identification 
between him and his parents. If this goes either to the 
extreme of stark fear of the parent or abject servility to the 
parent, the father, for all practical purposes, becomes the 
god, the object of the infantile worship of the child. There- 
fore, the child is instructed by Paul, “Obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is right” (Eph. 6:1). The pastor rules 
over his children as a representative of God and “in the 
Lord,” not capriciously and by virtue of his own infallibility. 
In so doing, he serves as a “molding influence” upon the 
life of his family. He depends more upon the affectionate 
management of his own relationship to his children than he 
does upon “pulling his rank” as a preacher on them. 


Not only does the pastor exert a molding influence over 
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his family by maintaining a loving tie of identification be- 
tween himself and them, but he also serves as a “sieve” to 
protect his family from destructive outside influences. The 
children of a pastor can very easily become confused by the 
many voices of the congregation who seek to direct their 
path. The possibility of their own choices may be purloined 
away by the social pressure of the group which the pastor 
represents. The protective function, therefore, of the pastor 
as a parent often has to be applied to the congregation as 
well as to people who are not Christians. The pastor should 
always stand between his family and his church as a pro- 
tector from many well-meaning “authorities” on child guid- 
ance, as well as a mediator of the more desirable graces of 
the Christian fellowship. 


A third meaning of the requirement of effective parent- 
hood that is laid upon a candidate for the ministry is em- 
bodied in the instruction to Timothy: “If a man does not 
know how to manage his own household, how can he care 
for God’s church?” (1 Tim. 3:5). The word translated “care 
for” is used only one other time in the New Testament. In 
Luke 10:34, 35, the word describes the way the good Samari- 
tan treated the wounded man whom he found. Actually, 
then, it means in this context that the pastor cares for the 
church with a healing carefulness. The minister cares in 
the same manner for his children, supplying their economic 
and bodily needs as well as their spiritual ones. In another 
place, Timothy is instructed: “If any one does not provide for 
his relatives, and especially for his own family, he has 
disowned the faith and is worse than an _ unbeliever” 
(1 Tim. 5:8). 

This is not to say that a pastor is to let luxury and 
extravagance determine his ministry. It is to say, however, 
that real question may be raised as to the sincerity of a 
candidate for the ministry who uses his Christian calling 
as an excuse to neglect the basic physical and emotional 
needs of his children. If a man neglects his own children’s 
needs for affectionate tenderness, spiritual instruction, and 
economic security, he will have no basis for a genuinely 
pastoral care of the flock of God. 


An acid test of the fitness of a minister for his work is 
to be such a parent that his children can look up to him 
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and want to be like him and his Lord. It reveals the con- 
nection between family maladjustment and the use of reli- 
gion as an escapism from what would otherwise be an impos- 
sible home situation. The face-to-face ministry of a pastor 
to his people calls for the skills and patience of a successful 
parent. By and large, people react in most subsequent groups 
in much the same way they learned to react to their mothers 
and fathers, brothers and sisters. They carry these estab- 
lished patterns with them into the rest of life. In the church, 
more often than not, the other members of the family are 
present also. This requirement of successful parenthood, 
then is as old as the New Testament and as contemporary as 
some of the most recent research in psychology. 


E. Sane, Sensible, of a Sound Mind 


The mental health of a man who aspired to the office 
of an overseers of souls was of concern to the early churches. 
Jesus himself was vitally concerned with people being 
“clothed and in... [their] right mind.” He gave himself 
to the healing of those who were demented and stimulated 
the compassion of his disciples then and now to bring the 
therapeutic power of the Christian gospel to bear upon life 
situations. But when he had healed such persons, though 
they “begged that ... [they] might be with him... he 
sent ... [them] away, saying, ‘Return to your home, and 
declare how much God has done for you’” (Luke 8:38f.). He 
did not choose them for the places of heaviest responsibility. 
Their best witness was as well persons in their home com- 
munity, now that they were healed. 


The Epistles of Timothy and Titus both use the same 
term which may be translated variously as “sane,” “sensible,” 
or “of a sound mind,” “self-controlled,” “sober-minded.” 
Those words from which it is derived, and those words to 
which it is related, refer unmistakably to the emotional 
stability of the candidate for the ministry. The writers 
specify the several different ways they judged the mental 
health of a candidate: 


First, he must be a person whose moral sensitivity has 


19. S. R. Slavson, The Practice of Group Therapy, pp. 219 ff. 
International Universities Press, 1948. 
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not been dulled and gapped by the use of alcohol. He can- 
not be a person who “spends his time sitting by a bottle.” 
The lowered threshold of moral sensitivity, the shaken loss 
of physical precision, and the aching emptiness of unrequited 
anxieties so characteristic of the person who solves his prob- 
lems with alcohol are all counterindications as to his fitness 
for the ministry to other people. He stands in need of a 
physician himself, and will most certainly pass his neurotic 
way of life on to someone else. 

Secondly, he must also have control of his desire for 
money. He cannot be a person who is avaricious for gain, 
and whose simplicity of devotion to the care of the flock is 
adulterated by the worship of accumulated money. He can- 
not serve two masters,God and mammon. He cannot bypass 
as of secondary importance the primary concerns of human 
need and the edification of the mental and spiritual lives 
of his people in order to achieve his own financial ends. 


Thirdly, the pastor must have control of his desire for 
power. His prestige-seeking impulse must not be so out of 
proportion to his other spiritual hungers that he feels that 
he must “lord it over” his flock and squelch anyone who 
dares compete with him or oppose him. He cannot push 
his own needs for independence of his people so far that he 
does not recognize his dependence upon them for that rea- 
sonable degree of approval that makes for mental health 
and social usefulness. He cannot succeed in such a manner 
that he causes one of his “little ones” to fail. 

Fourthly, most emphasis, however, is placed upon the 
degree of mastery a man has over his temper. Titus says 
that he should be a “master of himself.” This implies that 
he has great strength and power of spirit, but he knows 
how to express his aggressions in a positive and healthy 
manner. He is not “arrogant” and self-pleasing, inclined 
to orgies of bad temper in which he delivers himself over 
to his own meanness of spirit. He is not “violent but gentle,” 
not “quarrelsome,” and continually searching out something 
over which to start a fight. He may be described also as a 
“noncombatant” in the fights which those around him choose 
to start. In a word, the pastor does not label his own lack 
of self-control as his “prophetic ministry,” and is keenly 
conscious of the fact that he “prophesies in part.” 
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The absence of these negative factors does not attest 
to the mental health of a person unless certain positive 
values live in their place. Therefore, the writers specify 
that a pastor needs a well-balanced sense of moderation, 
rather than to be given to extremisms. His sense of fairness 
and appreciation of fitting behavior appropriate to each occa- 
sion reflect the precision of his self-control. Titus calls this 
“being just,” or “rendering to every man his due because of 
his own uprightness.” Matthew Arnold most aptly described 
this fine mental balance as “sweet reasonableness.” The 
mentally healthy person is the one who has a reasonable 
degree of insight into his own weaknesses and has learned 
to turn them to the best advantage. He has the capacity for 
bearing a reasonable amount of frustration of his own 
desires, for sensing other people’s privations before deplor- 
ing his own, and for accepting responsibility for his own 
thoughts, decisions, and actions. 

The Pastoral Epistles tend to interpret mental stability 
in terms of self-control. This is something very different 
from repression as described by the psychologists, which, as 
Sigmund Freud has said, lies “simply in the function of 
rejecting or keeping something out of consciousness.” Re- 
pression consists of an unawareness that one even has 
inordinate aggressions, in which case the person may feign 
humility in such a way that it angers all those around him. 
But self-control consists of the frank recognition of one’s 
hungers and impulses and the acceptance of the personal 
responsibility for their management.” 

Mission boards have realized the importance of the 
requirement of a high degree of emotional stability for 
appointees to foreign service, and have enlisted the aid of 
personality tests and psychiatric examinations of the can- 
didates. More recently, some denominations, especially the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, have begun specific pro- 
grams for the strengthening of the mental health of candi- 
dates for their parish ministry. Much effort is being made 
to guide those persons who have “severe personality dis- 
turbances which may cause difficulty to themselves and 
embarrassment to the Church” into other vocations than 


20. Sigmund Freud, “Repression” (1915), Collected Papers, 
Vol. IV, p. 86. Hogarth Press, Ltd., 1948. 
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the ministry.24_ Admissions committees in theological semi- 
naries are gradually becoming aware of the necessity for 
psychological screening of applicants. Professors Guiles and 
Billinsky at Andover Newton Theological School have 
devised a special test which is given to all applicants for 
admission to that school. Although these beginning steps 
toward promoting a high standard of mental health for 
candidates for the ministry are heartening, there is a real 
need for younger ministers to conduct a voluntary search 
for guidance. A young minister preparing for this noble 
task should systematically set about the business of removing 
emotional weights that so easily beset him and render him 
ineffective or positively harmful in his personal ministry to 
people. The most natural way of accomplishing this is to 
turn to older ministers and theological professors who have 
devoted their lives, not only to their own active ministry, 
but also to the careful training of other ministers. Another 
way is to serve “apprenticeship” pastoral functions alongside 
spiritually healthy ministers from whom one can learn. 
Then, too, the growing facilities for the clinical training of 
theological students provide controlled conditions whereby 
a prospective minister can face the hidden anxieties in his 
own personality as he ministers to large numbers of institu- 
tionalized people. 


If a prospective minister discovers that he is using more 
energy fighting his inner conflicts than he is in doing the 
work of the Lord, if he senses that his personal relationships 
to his family and his associates are such that they prevent 
him from being an “able minister of the New Testament,” 
he should feel no embarrassment about searching out a 
qualified Christian physician who can render him whatever 
therapy is needed. A good majority of personality handicaps 
can be overcome, given a spirit of teachableness on the part 
of the afflicted person. The minister-to-be should not expect 
to solve all his personal problems before he attempts to deal 
with those of others. This is a fantasy in itself. He will do 
well to have dealt adequately with his major handicaps 
by the time he starts his active and full-time ministry. 


21. Clifford E. Davis, Counseling the Candidate, Psychological 
Techniques in Recruiting Church Leadership, p. 4. Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1949. 
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Churches seeking pastors are most in need of education 
along the line of choosing men who are spiritually healthy. 
The size of a man and the sound of his voice are not adequate 
standards for judging this. The Pastoral Epistles, as has 
been seen in this context, speak with definiteness and accu- 
racy on the things to look for in a minister’s personal stability. 
The churches are under obligation to “try every spirit” to 
see whether it is of God, because there are many false 
prophets gone out into the world. The true prophet needs 
all the fiber of personality he can muster to stand the test 
of the pastoral relationship. False prophets often find their 
ways most easily into the affections of their people by reason 
of their “standing head and shoulders above the rest,” their 
speaking “in the tongues of men and of angels,” or their 
compulsive zeal which “scours land and sea.” Only when 
the churches demand something better will ministers be 
chosen who are capable of bringing health as well as good- 
ness, soundness of mind as well as strength of zeal, and 
wholesomeness of direction as well as intentness of purpose 
to the life of the Body of Christ. 


F. He Must Have a Firm Hold on the Sure Word 


The emotional stability of a minister has a great deal 
to do with the quality of his beliefs and largely determines 
the manner in which he seeks to impart these beliefs to 
others. Therefore, the New Testament writer insists that 
he have a firm hold on the sure word of the gospel. He must 
have a sense of certainty about the truths he teaches and 
the Person whom he represents. As Washington Gladden 
has so appropriately said: 


The existence of the spiritual realm and the 
main facts of that realm are the postulates of the 
pastor’s problems. That love and not law is at the 
heart of the universe; that there is a conscious God, 
our Father, who loves men and seeks their welfare; 
that between the spirit of man and the Spirit of God 
there may be fellowship and communion, so that 
light and help and peace and power can flow from 
the grace that abounds to the need that implores; 
that man is a free spirit whose choice determines his 
destiny—all this is assumed. Any man who is in 
doubt on any of these propositions stultifies himself 
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by accepting the office of a pastor. His problem is 

not to assure himself of these things, but to bring 

them home to the lives of men.” 

The pastor must be competent to give his people a sense 
of certainty about their life in relationship to God, because, 
as Paul has said: “If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?” (1 Cor. 14:8). Two 
evident reasons support such a demand upon the pastor: first, 
people depend upon their pastor for confidence, security, and 
certainty amid suspicion, insecurity, and doubt. As Goethe 
appealed, so do they: “Give me your convictions; I need them. 
Keep your doubts; I have enough of my own.” Secondly, 
every congregation has a legitimate need for authority in 
its minister. He must be able to speak as one having author- 
ity within his own personal experience with Christ, within 
the thoroughness of his knowledge of the record of revela- 
tion, within the firsthandness of his own understanding of 
human nature, and within the intimacy of his own acquaint- 
ance with grief and pain. Such an authority meets a group’s 
needs, whereas the traditions of the scribes leave them 
thirsty. 


G. A Healthy Teacher 


Again the minister is expected not only to have a firm 
hold on his beliefs as a Christian, but to have laid hold of a 
healthy quality of teaching. He needs to be a mature man 
in Christ who is no longer “tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every kind of doctrine, by the cunning of men, 
by their craftiness in deceitful wiles” (Eph. 4:14). He is to 
have a firm hold on the sure word that is taught in order 
that he may give instruction “in the health-giving doctrine.” 
Paul especially was aware of the fact that many congrega- 
tions of people do not want a man of stability; they prefer 
the unstable pastors. He said, “Having itching ears they will 
accumulate for themselves teachers to suit their own likings, 
and will turn away from listening to the truth and wander 
into myths” (2 Tim. 4:3, 4). 

Titus saw that teaching is the Church’s most effective 
means of producing spiritually healthy people, and it plays 
the same part in the life of those who are whole that healing 


22. Op. cit., p. 93. 
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takes in the life of those who have need of a physician. This 
gives a vital significance to the original meaning of “ortho- 
doxy.” From the point of view of Titus, orthodoxy is that 
kind of teaching which creates wholeness of life in an in- 
dividual’s relationships to himself and to his fellows by 
reason of his firmer hold upon the reality of God in Christ. 
From the point of view of the individual, the soundness of a 
teaching may be determined by its influence upon the forces 
of spiritual growth within the life. From the point of view 
of the group life of the church, the soundness of a teaching 
may be determined by whether or not it contributes to the 
“edification of the church.” If a teaching confirms childish 
irresponsibility in an individual, and justifies that person in 
remaining just as he is with no need for teachableness and 
no confession of the need for growth, it can be justly called 
unsound. If a teaching or a practice divorces a group of 
people from a Christ-like spirit and alienates them from 
one another and the larger community of Christians, genuine 
question may be raised as to its soundness. 


H. An Apt Teacher 


The Pastoral Epistles expect of pastors, not only that 
they be sure of their teaching and that the quality of their 
teaching be sound, but that they be capable of making these 
teachings come alive to their people. The pastor must be 
an “apt teacher.” 

The aptitude of a minister for his task is one sure evi- 
dence of God’s intention in his life, because God does not 
call a person to do something without reference to his own 
creative gifts to that person in the first place. Colloquially, 
the word “apt” has a curious double meaning. It is often 
used to mean “likely to come to pass.” In this context, the 
question could be asked concerning a candidate for the 
ministry: “Is this person likely to function with success in 
the role to which we are setting him apart?” Then, again, 
the word “apt” is often used to mean “capable, or possessing 
the ability” to teach. Much research needs to be done and 
clear instruction given by already active pastors as to the 
specific skills necessary for competent action as a minister. 
The Spirit of God always takes the form of the vessel which 
it fills, and the specific form which the sense of mission takes 
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in an individual’s life is largely determined by his basic in- 
telligence and his vocational aptitudes. 

This matter has been left to chance and to the competi- 
tive struggle for existence among the churches and among 
ministers. A natural law of selection works in weeding out 
incompetent men, but it works apart from the loving intelli- 
gence of Christian people and is often a cruel thing in its 
operation. The end results of wasted human lives because 
of prayerless and careless vocational choices and irresponsible 
spiritual guidance on the part of pastors who counsel young 
people about entering the ministry have been bitter dis- 
appointments. The sight of a thirty-year-old man who has 
spent half of his life in school preparing for the ministry, 
and finally ekes out a living selling encyclopedias would 
frighten his earlier spiritual guides. Many are called into 
the ministry without a full knowledge of its demands. The 
blight of disappointment sets in when they, by their own 
word, conclude that they will never be capable of doing the 
work of a pastor. 


‘Wise counsel suggests that spiritual appeals for life 
dedications to Christian work should be made in such a 
way as to allow room for the processes of time, growth, and 
spiritual instruction to fit the intentions of the consecrated 
person to the realistic objectives which he is actually capable 
of achieving. This would involve a deepened and broadened 
understanding of “the glory of God in the Christian calling.” 
It would also involve a step-by-step path of preparation and 
decision rather than a one-leap approach. Some sensitive 
spirits find their place in the world in a moment, in a twin- 
kling of an eye, but they are the rare ones rather than the 
customary ones. Therefore, to make a wholesale, detailed, 
specific dedication which one finds out later he has neither 
the ability nor opportunity to realize may actually do a 
person harm. Nevertheless, to move under the sealed orders 
of one’s Lord may call for equally as much faith and reward 
one with equally as much adventure. 


Che Man of God 


BY DALE MOODY 


The seal of The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary is 
a simple but striking symbol. At the center is an open copy 
of the Holy Bible with a dove descending into the midst. 
Light radiates in all directions, for this is the result that 
follows the harmony of Holy Scripture and Holy Spirit. 
Around this center appear the quaint words of the King 
James Version of 2 Timothy 3:17: “That the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works.” 

It is the phrase “the man of God” that arrests attention 
and stimulates the present challenge. What type of man is 
“the man of God”? What type of school is required to train 
men of God? The phrase is an old one rooted in the Old 
Testament (e.g. 1 Samuel 2:17), but a new and deeper con- 
tent is given by the New Testament revelation. The context 
suggests four major marks of the man of God, one in each 
chapter of 2 Timothy. 


First of all the man of God is a man of the Spirit. It is 
true that 2 Timothy does not give the detailed teachings on 
the Spirit which are found in 1 Corinthians and Romans, 
but the few ideas found are very significant. The develop- 
ment of an “official” ministry does not obscure completely 
the “charismatic” qualities. 

At one place the Spirit is mentioned as a gift (2 Timothy 
1:6). Paul had already instructed Timothy “not to neglect 
the gift” given him “by prophetic utterance when the elders 
laid their hand” on him (1 Timothy 4:14). He now confines 
the relation to himself and Timothy and urges the timid 
young preacher “to kindle the gift of God” which was 
associated with his ordination. He needs to fan the flicker- 
ing flame until he is again aglow with the Spirit (cf. Romans 
12:11). His ordination gift can burn low and grow cold if 
the flame is not fanned. Too much preaching substitutes 
ashes for ardor. 

God’s gift is not “a spirit of timidity.” God gives “a 
spirit of power and love and self-control.” God’s power puts 
boldness in the place of timidity, dynamic passion where 
once there was spiritual deadness. Love is that sacrificial 
life that uproots selfishness and demonstrates that giving is 
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better than getting. In the presence of love neither fear 
nor hate can thrive (1 John 4:18). Self-control is the well- 
ordered life that is ruled neither by the passions of the body 
nor the pressures of society. It is this beautiful balance that 
has well been called “a gospel for scared preachers.” 

In a second place that Spirit is presented in the role of 
a guard (1 Timothy 1:14). This teaching is a far cry from 
the “watch dogs of orthodoxy” and the “heresy hunters” so 
familiar in our time. In reaction to the dogmatic defense 
of truth “once for all delivered” some discerning and deeply 
devout people reject all “propositional revelation” and insist 
on pure “personal encounter”. It is here that both extremes 
are corrected. This delicate balance is a genuine mark of 
the man of God. 


Personal faith sooner or later takes on propositional 
forms. These forms may become dead dogma, but it seems 
impossible to avoid some “outline” of truth. At the time 
2 Timothy was written this had happened. Truth has become 
a “pattern of sound words”. The Greek word hypotyposis, 
translated pattern, means a summary or a sketch. It is 
necessary to have this outline of propositions, but it becomes 
a valley of dry bones if it is not followed “in the faith and 
love which are in Christ Jesus.” Loveless orthodoxy is a 
frozen faith. 

These “fundamentals of faith” are also called a deposit, 
a parathéké which is to be guarded against all error. This is 
the language of a banker. The man of God has been en- 
trusted with a “precious deposit”, and he is committed to 
guard it. But the truth is preserved by spiritual power, not 
by secular pressure. The deposit is protected “by the Holy 
Spirit who dwells within us.” The Holy Spirit is both God’s 
gift and God’s guard for the man of God. With the indwell- 
ing Spirit the “outline” is not forgotten and the “deposit” 
is not lost. 

The man of God has a second great need. He needs to 
be a man of strength. The ministry is no place for weak 
men. The problems are many, and the pressures are great. 
This strength is found in the grace of God, and the second 
chapter of 2 Timothy employs six symbols of this strong 
servant of God. 

The first symbol is that of a soldier (2:3, 4). Two remarks 
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about a soldier are very important in the service of Christ. 
It is often necessary for a soldier to suffer hardship in per- 
forming his duty, and Christians likewise must not think that 
they can be carried to heaven on a flowery bed of ease. 
Christ’s soldiers are required to take their share of suffering. 
They also are called to satisfy the one who enlisted them in 
the service of God. We are satisfied with Jesus, but we 
should strive until he is satisfied with us. 


The second symbol is that of an athlete (2:5). An 
athlete must, first of all, compete in the game if he expects 
to win. The athlete who refuses to run the race surely is 
not on the road to victory. He also knows he will not be 
crowned if he violates the rules of the game. Christians 
also find it necessary to get into God’s games and follow 
the rules of moral and spiritual living. 


The third symbol is that of a farmer (2:6). He works 
expecting to have a share in the crop he cultivates. God’s 
farmers also know there will be no crop if we are idle while 
the fields need plowing, or turn away when the harvest is 
ripe. In sowing and in reaping the crop of souls, hard work 
is necessary. 


The fourth symbol is that of a workman (2:15). Most 
of us learned this in Baptist Training Union, and it is a real 
challenge to those who neglect training in the service of 
Christ. Paul was a tent maker, and he may have tent 
making in mind when he says the workman must cut the 
cloth straight if he expects to escape shame when his tent 
is seen. 

The fifth symbol is that of a vessel (2:21). Vessels may 
be for noble or ignoble use. The Lord’s servant when he 
purifies himself from ignoble living, may be sure that God 
can use him in many good works, but he is warned that God 
can use only consecrated vessels in his service. 


The sixth symbol is that of a servant (2:24). Here is a 
symbol that rebukes most of us. The Lord’s servant must 
not quarrel, for God’s work is never accomplished by a quar- 
rel. Strife is the trap of the devil into which we in our pride 
often fall. God’s true servant avoids this trap and patiently 
prays that those who fall into the trap will repent and serve 
God in humility again. 
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In the third place a man of God is a man of the Scrip- 
tures. 2 Timothy, chapter 3, brings this to focus around the 
ideas of the perils and the preparation of the man of God. 
The perils (3:1-9) are gathered around the formalism (3:1-5) 
and the folly (3:6-9) of his opponents. Using a current list 
of nineteen vices men who oppose the truth are described as 
“lovers of self, lovers of money, proud, arrogant, abusive, 
disobedient to their parents, ungrateful, unholy, inhuman, 
implacable, slanderers, profligates, fierce, haters of God, 
treacherous, reckless, swollen with conceit, lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God, holding a form of religion by 
denying the power of it.” It is this type of sanctimonious 
sham that may be called formalism, a form with no power. 

The folly of this formalism is seen in the learning of 
their disciples, a learning that is “never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth” (3:7.) These false teachers are able 
to appeal to “silly women” with a tremendous sense of guilt, 
even as Eve was seduced by the serpent. Their leaders are 
like Jannes and Jambres, the magicians of Pharaoh’s court 
who tried to prevent the liberation of Israel; and their coun- 
terfeit faith will be exposed for the folly that it is. 

The preparation of the man of God for such perilous 
times is strengthened by the example of the godly (3:10-13) 
and the equipment of the Scriptures (3:14-17). Paul’s con- 
duct in the midst of great persecution serves as an example 
of God’s power to deliver the godly. The “quacks” are sure 
to come and all who would live the godly life will suffer 
persecution because of their activity. 

In the midst of this sordid social situation the man of 
God needs the equipment of Scripture. His first task is to 
abide with the deposit of truth that he has already learned 
and believed. In other words, he is to “hold to the tradi- 
tions” (2 Thessalonians 2:15). The standard of the true tra- 
dition is to be found in the “sacred writings”, i. e. Scripture. 


Abiding with Scripture is not enough. It must be ap- 
plied also. The God-breathed Scripture has supreme value 
in teaching, reproof, correction, and training in righteous- 
ness, Teaching (didaskalia) is more like an impartation of 
the true tradition than the proclamation of preaching (kery- 
gma.) Reproof is in direct opposition to false teaching and 
godless living. Correction sets life and thought in the right 
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direction, and instruction is training in the discipline of 
Christian living. 

In our time there is perhaps too little emphasis on in- 
struction in faith. Despite the many meetings of an “in- 
spirational” nature there is an appalling lack of important in- 
formation on Christian truth. People who have heard 
“preaching” and “teaching” for decades would find it dif- 
ficult to compose a simple guide to instruct others. In- 
spiration is needed, but inspiration without information is 
fanaticism. The man of God needs to be a man of the Scrip- 
tures that he may instruct others. 


The fourth requirement of a true man of God is that he 
be a man of sound doctrine. A man of the Spirit, a man of 
strength, a man of the Scriptures, and now a man of sound 
doctrine—these are the marks emphasized in the four chap- 
ters of 2 Timothy. “Sound doctrine” means healthful teach- 
ing that produces spiritual health, not “dead dogma” or 
“wooden theology.” The instruction here clusters around 
the ideas of “the charge” and “the crown.” 


The charge (2 Timothy 4:1-5) is a serious one—‘“in the 
presence of God and of Christ Jesus who is to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom.” 
The preaching of the word puts one under great responsi- 
bility before God and in view of the day of reckoning in the 
distant future. It is a matter of great seriousness to know 
we must answer ultimately to God for our ministry. 


The content of the charge is a call to “convince, rebuke, 
and exhort” when the climate is favorable and when the 
climate is unfavorable. There are seasons when the word 
of God is gladly received, but the times of stress put the 
gospel out of season. The man of God is charged to preach 
the truth, euchairos akairos, in fair weather and foul. The 
sentinel is ever on duty. 


The reason for this charge is found in the prediction that 
the time will come when the itching ears of people will not 
be able to endure the healthful teaching. The more this 
itch is scratched by false teachers the worse it will itch. 
Hireling preachers are always available much in the attitude 
of a student wag who posted a sign saying: “Have Bible, will 
babble.” 
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The responsibility of this charge is summed up in the 
four noble phrases: “Always be steady, endure sufferings, do 
the work of an evangelist, fulfill your ministry.” The man 
of God who thus fulfills his ministry will have little time 
to meander off into myths and fantastic speculation. The 
struggle is clearly between the true tradition and myths. 

After the charge comes the crown (2 Timothy 4:6-8). 
In words so personal and full of passion Paul approaches his 
coronation. At first he looks into the present to sum up life 
as it looks on the boundary. He first sees life as a sacrifice, 
a drink offering to be poured out as a libation of God. Life 
also looks like a ship ready to lift anchor and to set out on 
the great voyage beyond the horizon. 

A look into the past sees the summary of the sacrifical 
life. Life is a battle and it must be fought with faith that 
all will be good at the end. Life is a race that requires run- 
ning down to the finish, even though the distance be long 
and many handicaps hamper progress. Life is also a sacred 
trust, a pledge not only to keep the faith but to transmit it 
faithfully to others. 

The final look into the future beholds the Heavenly 
Henceforth—a crown of righteousness, the gift of immor- 
tality. At the appearing of Christ at the Judgment Day the 
reward of righteousness will be bestowed by the righteous 
judge. The reward to be received at the return of Christ 
is no external possession that satisfies the selfish desires of 
man. It is fellowship with the immortal God himself. This 
is life’s great reward awaiting the man of God. 


Book Reviews 


I. Biblical Studies 


Documents from Old Testament Times. Edited by D. Winton 
on” New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1958. 302 pages. 
.00. 


Fourth in a series which included The People and the Book 
(1925), Record and Revelation (1938), The Old Testament and 
Modern Study (1951), this volume upholds the tradition of first-rate 
scholarship for which the Society for Old Testament Study has been 
known since its founding in 1917. It is a selection of non-biblical 
documents which relate to and illustrate the Old Testament at rele- 
vant points of history, religion, literature, geography, etc. The docu- 
ments are translated anew from original writings by present mem- 
bers of the Society. 


The documents are arranged according to language with ap- 
proximately half of the space being given to cuneiform writings. 
Relevant texts are translated with summary statements of passages 
which are omitted being given along with the translation. The re- 
viewer is disappointed that newly identified parts of Tablet V of 
Enuma elish which have not been available are not translated in full 
but a summary statement is given instead for most of the tablet. 


Most important in the book are the introductory statements to 
the documents. They are perhaps the best brief introductions in 
print, and the non-specialist can read them with confidence that 
they represent the best in sober scholarship. For instance, the point 
is made that the Hebrew Genesis and Enuma elish are not believed 
to be genetically related as has long been held, but that each is 
sui generis (pp. 5, 14). Also, it is noted that “there is no ground 
for assuming any direct borrowing by the Hebrew from the Baby- 
lonian” in the case of Babylonian and Hebrew law (p. 28). 

This is the book that every pastor and church library needs for 
introduction to extra-biblical documents related to the Old Testament. 
Its price places these fruits of scholarship within reach of the 


average budget. Joseph A. Callaway 


The Monuments and the Old Testament. By Ira Maurice Price, 
Ovid R. Sellers, and E. Leslie Carlson. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1958. 450 pages. $6.75. 


Professors Sellers and Carlson have revised one of the important 
books on biblical archaeology which first appeared in 1899 by 
Ira M. Price. They have faithfully preserved the approach and spirit 
of the original writer, and two chapters have been added to the 
twenty-seven of the 1925 edition which was the basis for the present 
revision. The book is attractively arranged with appendices giving 
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up-to-date chronological tables, selected Dead Sea Scrolls bibliog- 
raphy (as of 1957), classified bibliography on biblical archaeology, 
index to Scripture passages and general index. Well-chosen and 
excellent illustrations add to the interest-catching qualities of the 
book. 


Certain pitfalls are unavoidable in the revision of a work as 
old as the present one. Biblical archaeology has made significant 
progress in interpreting its finds since the time of Dr. Price. To 
change the interpretative approach would be unethical, while to 
revise dates and bring new discoveries within the approach of the 
original work leaves the revised edition obsolete. The latter course 
has been followed in the present edition. 


For example, in explaining the relationship of Genesis Chapters 
1-11 with ancient Near Eastern parallels, the revisers keep Price’s 
conclusion which is now known to be both inaccurate and inadequate. 
He concluded that “the Genesis record is the purest, the least 
colored by extravagances, and the nearest to what we must conceive 
to have been the original form of these accounts” (p. 127). Also, in 
comparing laws of the Pentateuch with extra-biblical law codes, the 
conclusion is that “the Old Testament is essentially religious, while 
those (the law codes) of the other people are civil, with only rarely 
a reference to a deity” (p. 195). 


The student may be confused by inconsistency in revising dates 
since the text does not always agree with the table in the Appendix. 
For instance the text (p. 111) dates Akhenaton 1370-1352 B.C., while 
the chronological table dates him 1370-1355 B.C. (p. 411). Page 414 
dates Nebuchadnezzar II 605-502 B.C. (an obvious misprint for 562), 
which agrees with p. 304 that he died in 562 B.C. However page 301 
lists his reign as 604-561 B.C., which agrees with the note under an 
illustration on page 285. Less conspicuous is the retention of Price’s 
statement (p. 266) that Azuri of Ashdod was sent to Assyria by the 
Egyptians when it was obviously Yamani. These are errors of a 
minor nature, but they indicate that the book has not been given the 
attention it needs to be brought to standards demanded by a first- 
class, modern work on biblical archaeology. I recommend it for 


secondary reading. Joseph A. Callaway 


Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls. (Scripta Hierosolymitana, Vol. 
IV). Edited by Chaim Rabin and Yigael Yadin. Jerusalem: Magness 
Press, 1958, 282 pages. 


Ten essays make up the present volume of this important series. 
Scholars from the various departments at Hebrew University have 
demonstrated in the essays how their disciplines contribute to Scrolls 
research. 


Four of the essays approach the Scrolls from linguistic or 
philological studies. Among these, N. Avigad dates the Scrolls from 
Cave I on the basis of paleography between the beginning of the 
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Herodian period (37 B.C.) and the Fall of Jerusalem (70 A.D.). He 
suggests an order of composition as follows: Isaiah A, Manual of 
Discipline, Isaiah B, War Scroll, Habakkuk Commentary, Thanks- 
giving Hymns. Z. Ben-Hayyim shows that the so-called “Samaritan 
Tradition” was a linguistic entity which reached beyond the Samari- 
tan community to current usage on a wide scale in the Jewish 
community. 

The remaining essays deal with history and interpretation of 
the Scrolls. Y. Yadin suggests that the Epistle to the Hebrews may 
be addressed to a group of Jews originally belonging to the D.S.S. 
Sect who were converted to Christianity. S. Talmon raises an in- 
teresting possibility that the D.S.S. Sect may have gone into exile 
because its calendar deviated from the orthodox calendar of the 
Second Temple period. His argument is strengthened by the inclu- 
sion of two new fragmentary texts, one of which is from Cave IV 
and lists priestly courses at Qumran. 

These essays are important because of the interesting interpreta- 
tions presented. The precariousness of evidence supporting the 
arguments however indicates that Scrolls research is still too depen- 
dent upon the scholar’s presuppositions. Joseph A. Callaway 


Ancient Judaism and the New Testament. By Frederick C. Grant. 
New York: Macmillan, 1959. 155 pages. $3.50. 

To his already abundant bibliography, Professor Grant adds this 
readable and often thought provoking volume which provides not 
only a capsule survey of the thought and practices of ancient Judaism 
in its relationship to the New Testament, but also a running critique 
of current views at variance with the author’s. Of particular concern 
are some continuing misinterpretations of first century Judaism 
(e.g. the centrality of apocalyptic and Messianism, and character and 
relation of Qumram to the New Testament, page 18-22) and the 
“neo-biblicism” dominant in current theology. Still a “Helienist,” 
Dr. Grant’s convinced arguments against the newer “Hebraic” em- 
phasis in New Testament studies will not always find agreement, but 
the interest of the book is none the less for that. E. Earle Ellis 


The Gospel of Matthew. By William Barclay. The Daily Study 
Bible. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 2 volumes. $2.50 
each. 


With these two volumes, William Barclay has continued his 
popular Daily Study Bible series designed to furnish layman and 
pastor alike with a fresh translation and non-technical discussion of 
the meaning and relevance of the New Testament writings. Running 
to a total of 829 pages, but in handy size, the Gospel of Matthew 
here receives the most extensive treatment of any book yet to appear 
in the series. 
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As usual, the exposition is replete with interesting historical 
illusions, contemporary applications, and exegetical insights emerg- 
ing from the author’s wide knowledge of Greek. Many pastors are 
finding this series to be unsurpassed as source material for expository 
preaching and lay Bible teaching. For such purposes these two 
additional volumes will not disappoint. The entire set should be 
made available in every church library. William E. Hull 


The Acts of the Apostles. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated from 
the Italian edition of 1951 by Laurence E. Byrne, C. R. L. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. 420 pages. $8.00. 

Giuseppe Ricciotti, Titular Abbot of the Canons Regular of the 
Lateran, is a distinguished Catholic scholar already well-known for 
his substantial publications on the History of Israel, The Life of 
Christ, Paul the Apostle, and The Letters of St. Paul. Extending in 
particular the research contained in his two volumes on Paul, there 
is here provided a full-scale commentary on the English text of Acts. 

An Introduction of forty-two pages treats the structure, text, 
authorship, relation to the Third Gospel, sources, scope, date, and 
history of modern criticism. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to a very clear exegesis of the text, simple and lucid yet scholarly 
and comprehensive. Compared to other recent work on Acts (Dibelius, 
Conzelmann, Haenchen), the critical and theological viewpoint may 
be called conservative. At the same time, the Catholic orientation of 
the author is never allowed to intrude unduly; readers will not find 
it difficult to overlook an occasional reference to the well-known 
Roman views on the origin of Matthew (p. 24, n. 3), the “brothers” 
of Jesus (p. 52), and the “keys” of Peter (p. 245). The book suffers 
from an outrageously high price, from the failure to set verse-by- 
verse exegesis within a larger, interpretative outline, and from the 
almost complete absence of references to recent bibliography. Despite 
these drawbacks, it is one of the more useful commentaries on Acts 
to appear in recent years. William E. Hull 


A Shorter Commentary on Romans. By Karl Barth. Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1959. 188 pages. $3.00. 


This commentary, described as “a smaller younger brother of 
the Epistle to the Romans of 1918” (page 7), originated in extramural 
lectures in Basle in 1941 and reflects, in method and content, some 
of the changes in Professor Barth’s own thought during the interim. 
Written in popular expository style, it occasionally refers to other 
works of the author for a more thorough exegesis. As his earlier 
work, the book will be regarded by some, perhaps more than as an 
introduction to Romans, as an introduction to the “spirit of Barth” 
and to his thought. But, if so, this would not be the least value of 
the book to the discerning reader. E. Earle Ellis 
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Eucharist and Sacrifice. By Gustaf Aulen. Translated by Eric H. 
Wahlstrom from the Swedish For eder utgiven, 1956. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 212 pages. $3.50. 


From our perspective, Reformation theology was the last great 
epoch in the history of the Church’s struggle to understand its faith. 
Future historians may well designate our day as the next great 
turning point in Christian thought because of the emergence of a 
distinctively new approach which has come increasingly to be called 
“ecumenical theology.” The present study by a distinguished Swedish 
Lutheran theologian and retired bishop is a useful contribution to 
the clarification of a troublesome question in this current theological 
discussion. 


A disturbing scandal to those engaged in ecumenical endeavor 
arises from the fact that among the several participating communions 
there are wide disagreements as to the form and meaning of that 
unifying (1 Cor. 10:17) act of Christian worship, the Lord’s Supper. 
One of the sharpest points of contention, particularly for those groups 
conscious of their historical connection with medieval Catholicism, 
revolves around the place of sacrifice in the Supper. To clarify the 
issues involved, Aulen first examines contemporary pronouncements 
on the subject by ecumenical conferences and by representative 
theological leaders within various denominations. Finding the sharp- 
est differences to lie in the area of those issues raised by the 
Reformation, an examination is next undertaken of that decisive 
period, with particular attention to the views of Martin Luther in 
his Treatise on the Blessed Sacrament (1519). Interestingly, the 
familiar label “consubstantiation” is rejected as inadequate to ex- 
press Luther’s viewpoint (pp. 90ff). Because the Reformation con- 
sciously found in the Bible its highest authority (p. 115), Aulen comes 
finally to examine the New Testament evidence on sacrifice in the 
Lord’s Supper. A concluding section summarizes and systematizes 
the insights and emphases discovered in this study of the con- 
temporary, historical, and Biblical testimony. 


Here is a perceptive report on ecumenical activity at the theo- 
logical rather than the organizational or institutional level. The 
latter chapters (pp. 120-127) in particular, rich with theological 
understanding of one important aspect of the Lord’s Supper, could 
go far to correct that reactionary attitude which has too long im- 
poverished the prevailing Baptist view of the Supper. In a day when 
exciting Biblical and theological studies have recovered much of 
the profound meaning of the Eucharist, it is not enough to glory in 
what one does not believe. Here are many positive insights which 
will furnish the thoughtful minister with unfamiliar but rewarding 
perspectives as he leads his people to the Table. Particular apprecia- 
tion will be felt for Aulen’s insistence that the Biblical revelation 
must be the norm for any understanding of this meaningful but 
misunderstood celebration (pp. 116-118, 176-177, 183-184, 187). 


William E. Hull 
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Soldiers of the Word. By John M. Gibson. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1958. 304 pages. $3.75. 


Here is the exciting story of the birth and growth of the 
American Bible Society. It was brought forth to minister to the 
spiritual needs of loose-living frontier America, and it has grown 
into an organization of world-wide scope which still ministers at the 
frontiers of human need for the Word of God. Every church library 
needs a copy of this inspiring account which parallels in scope and 
spirit the growth of the modern foreign missions movement in that 
it is the story of dedicated men who struggled against “principalities 
and powers” to supply the witness of the Scriptures where that 
witness was not found nor wanted in many cases. 


Joseph A. Callaway 


Extinct Languages. By Johannes Friedrick. Translated by Frank 
Gaynor. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 182 pages. 


Originally this book appeared under the title Entzifferung 
Verschollener Schriften und Sprachen, and we are fortunate to have 
it available in the present translation. It is an interesting account 
of the deciphering of forgotten oriental languages which opened to 
modern scholarship the history and culture of the ancient Near East. 
One hundred pages are given to an illustrated explanation of the 
deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics, cuneiform writing and Hittite 
hieroglyphics. If language is the key to understanding the heart of 
a people, surely every student of biblical and pre-biblical history 
and religion will need to study carefully this significant work. 


Joseph A. Callaway 


Alexander Campbell and His New Version. By Cecil K. Thomas. 
St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1958. 224 pages. $4.00. 


This learned work represents a doctoral dissertation at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary on Alexander Campbell’s translation of 
the New Testament. Professor Thomas of Phillips University has 
addressed himself to the task of rescuing the author of the “immer- 
sionist New Version” to the place in American scholarship he 
rightly deserves. As a classical scholar Alexander Campbell used 
all the available resources of his day in order to provide the common 
man with a readable version of the New Testament. In advance of 
many of his day, Campbell believed in and used the grammatico- 
historical method of interpreting Holy Writ. Yet, this founder of a 
new religious movement urged his followers to compare the new 
version with the King James version of 1611. Parallels with our 
own American ASV and RSV are strikingly pointed out by our author. 


William A. Mueller 
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The Holy Bible: The Berkeley Version in Modern English. Edited 
by Gerrit Verkuyl. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1959. 1248 pages. $7.95. 


The publication of an entirely new version of the Bible is always 
an event of major importance. Like other translation projects of 
such magnitude, the present work has a long history. Nearly twenty 
years ago, Gerrit Verkuyl began a translation of the New Testament 
which was published in 1945 as the Berkeley Version of the New 
Testament. Since that time Dr. Verkuyl has led a corp of twenty 
translators, most of them professors in American theological semi- 
naries, to prepare a companion translation of the Old Testament. 
Included in this number are Dr. Clyde T. Francisco of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary and Dr. Derward W. Deere of the 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary. 


The Berkeley Version is offered as a completely new translation 
which attempts to couch the Biblical message in “choicest current 
usage” while avoiding the perils of paraphrase. At least five specific 
advantages are claimed for this edition: (1) large, clear type in para- 
graph form; (2) a brief, factual system of footnotes; (3) chronological 
information accompanying the text; (4) monetary terms in modern 
equivalents; (5) use of the best original texts. 


Unfortunately, a measure of reservation or even disappointment 
must be expressed in regard to each of these claims. (1) As to form, 
it is peculiar that the Psalter would be printed in poetic form whereas 
large sections of poetry elsewhere, particularly in the prophets, 
should be printed as prose. (2) As to footnotes, the claim that they 
are “without doctrinal slant” simply cannot be sustained. At many 
places very useful routine information is provided; at others, both the 
scholarship and the theology is open to serious question. Perhaps the 
comments on messianism reveal most clearly the “doctrinal slant” 
of the editors. (3) One of the most disconcerting features of this 
edition is the manner in which chronological information is provided 
at numerous points in the margins of the text. For this dating the 
editors fortunately “claim no inspiration,” since in various attempts 
at harmonization, dating schemes are devised which provide many 
more questions than they do answers. Perhaps the casual lay reader 
will be unmindful of these difficulties and hence appreciative of the 
general chronological framework provided. (4) The attempt to trans- 
late “monetary terms in modern English” is commendable, but is not 
carried out with consistency or clarity. (5) The claim that “as more 
of the ancient manuscripts have become available, translators have 
corrected inaccuracies and errors which appeared in former versions” 
is only partially true. A number of corrupt additions without serious 
claim to authenticity remain without comment in the text within 
parentheses. 


It is difficult to avoid the impression that the Berkeley Version 
has been designed as a “conservative” competitor to the more 
“liberal” Revised Standard Version. It cannot be denied that theo- 
logical outlook exercises a pervasive influence which could affect 
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some of the innumerable decisions a translator is forced to make. 
Nor would many care to dispute the generalization that on the 
whole the translators of the Berkeley Version are, in both historical 
and theological matters, more conservative than the translators of 
the RSV. At most, however, these considerations are only secondary; 
an effective edition of the Scriptures is primarily the result of a uni- 
formly high quality of skilled workmanship. Judged by this standard, 
the Berkeley Version, in comparison with the RSV, comes off de- 
cidedly second best. William A. Hull 


A New Quest of the Historical Jesus. By James M. Robinson. 
Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 25. Naperville, Illinois: Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1959. 128 pages. $2.25. 

The title of this brief monograph is deliberately reminiscent of 
the name given to Albert Schweitzer’s epochal Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede in its English translation of 1910, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus. The addition here of the significant word “New” is meant 
by Robinson to imply three things: (1) Schweitzer marked the close 
of that nineteenth century research characterized by a positivistic 
historiography which sought to discover objectively the external 
facts of the life of Jesus and so, in Ritschlian fashion, to prove 
Christianity historically. (2) The twentieth century emphasis on 
history as inner intentions, involvements and commitments rather 
than as outward dates, names and places (existentialism); the study 
of the Gospels as the church’s kerygma rather than as the historian’s 
chronicle (formgeschichte); and the theological understanding of 
faith as radical decision rather than an objective certainty (Bar- 
thianism), have all made the old quest “illegitimate.” (3) Thus 
a new approach is not only appropriate but imperative. Such a quest 
has in fact now been launched by pupils of that master who in such 
remarkable fashion utilized existentialism, form criticism, and 
Barthianism in his interpretation of the Gospels, Rudolf Bultmann. 
The present work is a “programmatic essay” which seeks to clarify 
the assumptions and methodology of the approach being proposed 
by such younger German “post-Bultmannians” as Ernst Kasemann, 
Ernst Fuchs, Gunther Bornkamm and Hans Conzelmann. 

The serious student will be grateful for the contributions of this 
substantial work. Those not immersed in current German scholar- 
ship will find here a detailed report on Continental trends together 
with an elaborate bibliography. The very character of the book as 
a critical essay is such that it sharpens many of the acute questions 
with which contemporary scholarship—and, indeed, the Christian 
faith—must wrestle. For example, the fundamental question of 
hermeneutics lies close to the surface at several points. 


No critique of Robinson’s basic position is possible within the 
confines of a brief review, thus the comments here can only be sug- 
gestive. Certainly the contrast drawn between nineteenth century 
and twentieth century historiography has been exaggerated, as Robin- 
son is forced finally to admit by his assertion that the older methods 
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of research must continue along with the new (p. 96). Rather than 
coming to an abrupt end, the older quest may now be set in a 
broader context, with new emphases and new terminology. A cau- 
tion for the non-specialist: Robinson’s style is highly jargonized to 
the point of being pedantic; the sentences are often ponderous and 
the reasoning subtle. Readers desiring an acquaintance with Robin- 
son’s approach in more digestible form would do well to consult three 
of his recent articles, “Jesus’ Understanding of History,” The Journal 
of Bible and Religion, 23:17-24, 1955; “The Historical Jesus and the 
Church’s Kerygma,” Religion in Life, 26:393-409, 1956; and especially, 
“The Quest of the Historical Jesus Today,” Theology Today, 15:183- 
197, 1958. Unfortunately, mistakes mar a few of the pages; for 
example, “F. W. Howard” should read “W. F. Howard” (p. 36, n. 1); 
“whoever” should read “however” (p. 117, n. 1). 


The most serious questions raised by this book concern the his- 
torical and theological adequacy of the proposed “new quest.” As 
to history there is the lurking danger that Robinson’s “new quest” 
will transform the “historical Jesus” into a twentieth century existen- 
tialist, a kind of pre-existent Heidegger. Theologically, some will 
wonder if this determination to “know Christ no longer after the 
flesh” is adequate for the Christian doctrine of Incarnation (John 
1:14, 18). William E. Hull 


The Old Testament as Word of God. By Sigmund Mowinckel. 
Translated by Reidar B. Bjornard. New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
144 pages. $2.75. 

This book contains a series of lectures addressed to educated 
lay people in Norway in 1938. It has been translated into English 
by Dr. Bjornard, a former student of Mowinckel and an alumnus of 
Southern Seminary. The book deals with the problem of how the 
Old Testament can be revelation—Word of God—and at the same 
time a very human book. Mowinckel believes the solution to this 
basic problem can be found when one sees that the religion of Israel 
is a historical religion and understands the relationship to history in 
which the Old Testament and the Bible place themselves. The ques- 
tion then arises as to how something that has developed in history, 
that is, in relativity, can have absolute and eternal significance. The 
author sees the answer in that surrender to God and in that unity 
with Christ that lets his Spirit work and testify through us. It is 
also found in the willingness to let God speak to us through the 
inspired human testimonies in the Old Testament. 

Page H. Kelley 


Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography. Edited by H. H. Rowley. 
ae Hills, Colorado: The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1959. 804 pages. 
7.50. 

Every Bible student needs a competent guide in the selection 
of the books that he will purchase and read. In this book there will 
be found the best available assistance for the student of the Old 
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Testament. This volume is the collection of the annual Book Lists 
of The Society for Old Testament Study for the years of 1946 through 
1956. These Book Lists are the most valuable aids for the O.T. 
scholar because they are compiled by the outstanding Baptist O.T. 
scholar, H. H. Rowley. 

Professor Rowley has compiled and edited these book reviews 
which have been written by many of the foremost scholars. He has 
organized these reviews under convenient headings: Apocrypha and 
Judaism, Archaeology, Dead Sea Scrolls, Exegesis and Translations, 
History and Geography, Law and Theology, Life of Neighbouring 
People, Literary Criticism, Philology and Grammar, and Text and 
Versions. 

This volume will be an indispensable tool for teachers, serious 
students and librarians. The reviews of the best books by the best 
authors and edited by the inimitable teacher, preacher and lecturer. 

John Joseph Owens 


Il. Historical Studies 


Facing the Field—The Foreign Missionary and His Problems. 
By T. Stanley Soltau. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 
1959. 135 pages. $2.00. 

This is the first book of its character since A. J. Brown’s classic, 
The Foreign Missionary. Soltau’s book is long overdue, and should 
prove of immense value. It is very simple and practical in both 
content and style, and yet the worth of its material is profound. 
It is a book which foreign mission boards should give to every new 
appointee—and require him to read carefully. It would help pastors 
and church people in this country greatly in getting an understanding 
of the real adjustments and problems of our young missionaries. 
In very readable fashion, the author deals with such topics as 
acquisition of language, the customs, culture and religion of the 
people among whom the missionary works, attitudes toward and 
relationships with the non-Christians, the national Christians, the 
government, fellow missionaries, and the home constituency, and 
with the topics of the missionary’s own inner being and his home 
life. The book betrays archaism with reference to the circumstances 
of mission work in several instances, and ultra-conservative theo- 
logical outlook in a few other instances. But, on the whole, this is a 
book to be highly commended to every new missionary as a 
practical handbook. Herbert C. Jackson 


Gesammelte Schriften, Band I, Okumene; Band 2, Kirchenkampf 
und Finkenwalde, Resolutionen, Aufsaetze, Rundbriefe. By Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. Edited by Eberhard Bethge. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1958. 1217 pages. DM 44.70. 

For years to come this will be a treasure trove of some of the 
most intimate writings of the martyred Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The 
first volume contains letters, essays and documents covering the 
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period from 1928 to 1942, while the second volume bears mainly on 
the bitterly fought German Church struggle against the Nazification 
of the Christian gospel from 1933 to 1943. Bonhoeffer wrestled with 
many issues: the American social gospel, the theological validity of 
ecumenical work, the problem of repentance in view of the terrifying 
worldliness of the modern churches, the issues that confronted the 
confessional movement in Germany under Hitler, and the attitudes 
of the Christian in the hands of his tormenters. Some of the material 
in these volumes is in English. Every chapter in these writings is 
revelatory of a creative Christian thinker who sealed his love for 
Christ with his death. William A. Mueller 


Teaching Luther’s Catechism. By Herbert Girgensohn. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 310 pages. $4.00. 

This work, translated by Professor John W. Doberstein, from the 
German edition of 1956, replaces Dr. M. Reu’s Catechetics of 1918, 
and represents Lutheran theology at its finest and best. Martin 
Luther’s Small Catechism has nourished generations of his followers, 
and it remains to this very day a classic in Christian nurture. Per- 
haps one reason why American Lutheranism has not been ensnared 
by rationalism and liberalism is the fact that its congregations have 
through the years been tutored in this lucid catechism from the hand 
of the great Reformer. The great issues of law and gospel, Luther 
wondrously and lucidly dealt with as he interpreted the meaning of 
the Ten Commandments. Little children, as well as adults, craftsmen 
and men behind the plow, cannot fail to understand what is written 
in this Catechism on love of God and neighbor, of law and 
retribution, of love of truth and hatred of sin, of the work of re- 
demption and sanctification as it is in Christ Jesus our common Lord. 


William A. Mueller 


The Baptist Union. A Short History. By Ernest A. Payne. Lon- 
don: The Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd., 1958. 317 pages. 21 sh. 


In thirteen well organized chapters and eleven appendices the 
learned Secretary of the British Baptist Union and former professor 
of Regent’s Park College, Oxford, tells the story of the society which 
he serves. This history of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland is Dr. Payne’s contribution to the forthcoming ter-jubilee 
celebrations in 1962-63. 


The reader is given a clear glimpse of the origin of the Baptist 
Union in the Napoleonic era, that is, in 1813, being at first a “union 
of Calvinist ministers and churches.” In 1832 the Union was re- 
organized, with its objects being more closely defined. From the 
beginning this Union held to basic Baptist and evangelical prin- 
ciples, yet allowing freedom to member churches and ministers. 
By 1891 the New Connexion of General Baptists merged with the 
Baptist Union. 
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A number of vigurous leaders stand out in the history of the 
British Baptist Union such as James Henry Millard, Samuel Harris 
Booth, Alexander Maclaren, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, John Clifford, 
J. H. Shakespeare, J. H. Rushbrooke, M. E. Aubrey and B. Grey 
Griffith. Some of these are household names among Baptists the 
world over. 

The achievements of the Baptist Union in the British Isles in 
evangelism, missions, social work, and Christian education are very 
considerable. With a membership of around 330,000 Baptists in 
England and Ireland represent a vigorous Free church bulwark 


in Europe. William A. Mueller 


Pope John XXIII, A Life of the New Pope. By Andrea Lazzarini. 
New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. 145 pages. $3.25. 


In eleven chapters the author writes a biography of the present 
incumbent of the Holy See, Pope John XXIII. 

The story is simply told, showing the humble background of 
Angelo Roncalli, who rose from a rugged farmer’s family in Bergamo 
in northern Italy to the highest post within the gift of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As a participant, in his early days as a priest, in 
Catholic Action, as an apostle of youth, as Nuncio and diplomat in 
France after 1945, and later as Patriarch of Venice, the present Pope 
showed promise of real achievement in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Chapter 10 deals with Pope John’s first broadcast. 

We wonder why the learned author does not once allude to the 
fact that in the fifteenth century there was already a Pope John 
XXIII who was deposed at the Council of Constance. 


William A. Mueller 


The Story of the Church. By A. M. Renwick. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 222 pages. $1.25. 


Professor Renwick of the Free Church College, Edinburgh, has 
written a readable, concise, and, on the whole, fairly objective history 
of the church from apostolic days to the present. The reader gathers 
a clear idea of the main trends of church history, whether Catholic 
or Protestant. The sectarian tradition is treated with due respect as 
instanced by the author’s attempt to do justice to the sixteenth 
century Anabaptists. Though in the Reformed tradition, the author, 
while recognizing the great significance of John Calvin, is cognizant 
of his failures. Modern Neo-Orthodoxy does not fare too well in 
this book which is to be regretted. Church libraries, pastors as well 
as laymen, study classes, summer schools for church school teachers, 
these and others may well profit from the study of this book. 


William A. Mueller 
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A Summary of Christian History. By Robert A. Baker. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1959. 391 pages. $6.00. 


It is quite amazing how much solid knowledge about the main 
issues, trends, movements, and personalities in church history 
Professor Baker has packed into this volume. The style is clear and 
vigorous, the organization superb, and the story of Christianity in 
its various epochs stands out in sharp relief. A number of well- 
placed maps and an index enhance the value of this tome. 

Dr. Baker has divided the history of the church into six distinct 
periods. The first deals with Christian beginnings (4 B.C. to A.D. 100). 
The second, entitled Pagan Domination, covers the years A.D. 100 to 
325, to the Council of Nicea. The third period, that of Papal Develop- 
ment, deals with the era from A.D. 325 to 1215, to the Fourth 
Lateran Council and the height of papal supremacy in the Middle 
Ages. The fourth period, Western Reform, from A.D. 1215 to 1648, 
presents a novel arrangement, but to this reviewer at least, this is 
quite reasonable. The fifth and sixth periods treat of the Encroach- 
ment of Rationalism, A.D. 1648 to 1789, and the Period of General 
Secularization, A.D. 1789 to the present. 


Southern Baptists may justly be proud of this contribution of 
one of its own sons, the eminent church historian from Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. We covet a wide hearing and dis- 
tribution for this worthy book. William A. Mueller 


A Baptist Treasury. Edited and Introduced by Sydnor L. Stealey. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. 323 pages. $3.95. 


Teachers of Baptist history, pastors in our churches, summer 
institutes, leadership training classes, and interested laymen, will 
in days to come often make use of this finely selected Baptist 
Treasury. The whole gamut of Baptist life and thought, in Europe 
and America, is reflected in selections from the writings of Bap- 
tist pioneers. John Smyth, founder of Arminian Baptists, appears 
side by side with such stalwart Calvinist Baptists as John Bunyan, 
William Kiffin or John Gill. Our own John A. Broadus appears 
under two headings, nor are Mullins and W. O. Carver missing. It 
is good to have Walter Rauschenbusch’s “Why I am a Baptist?” re- 
printed in this tome, and it is refreshing to have items from the 
writings of William Carey, Andrew Fuller, Jesse Mercer, Francis 
Wayland, Augustus H. Strong, H. Wheeler Robinson, Benjamin 
Mays, and Culbert G. Rutenber of Andover-Newton, and Samuel 
H. Miller, the new Baptist Dean of Harvard Divinity School. This 
anthology of Baptist history is one of the finest to be had anywhere 
in the English or any tongue. The editor, the President of South- 
eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, is to be highly commended 
for bringing out this source-book of Baptist thought. 


William A. Mueller. 
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III. Theological Studies 


Systematic Theology Il. By Paul Tillich. Chicago: The University 
of Chicage Press, 1957. 187 pages. $4.50. 


While the indefatigable Karl Barth presents the world with 
his Church Dogmatics in more than 10 massive volumes, Paul Tillich 
of Harvard University condenses his approach to systematic theology 
in two comparatively short, but exceptionally well written tomes. 
This is all to the good considering the brevity of man’s life, and the 
vast output of books in our day. 

Tillich is essentially a synthetic thinker. While not an ecclectic, 
our author attempts a comprehensive outlook in theology. To 
Tillich christology is a function of soteriology. “The problem of 
soteriology creates the christological question and gives direction 
to the christological answer. For it is the Christ who brings the 
New Being, who saves men from the old being, that is, from exist- 
ential estrangement and its self-destructive consequences. We must 
ask in what sense and in what way Jesus as the Christ is the savior 
or, more precisely, in what way the unique event of Jesus as the 
Christ has universal significance for every human being and, in- 
directly, for the universe as well” (pp. 150-51). 

Tillich is convinced that historical criticism can neither refute 
nor confirm the faith of the Christian believer. Many of his critics 
would demur at this point. The problem of the historical nature of 
Christianity remains one of the crucial issues of our time. Is Tillich 
a Gnostic thinker? Is he, according to Ferré, at once one of the 
most creative and most dangerous interpreters of the Christian faith? 
We leave it to the critical reader to answer these questions for him- 


self. William A. Mueller. 


La Maternité spirituelle de la Bienheureuse Vierge Marie. Editions 
de l’Université d’Ottawa, 1958. 2 vols. 366 pages. 


This is a symposium work of several Catholic writers who 
present in these volumes the results of their Marian studies in Oc- 
tober of 1956 and September of 1957. Volume 1 forms an introduc- 
tion to the subject matter, containing papal documents bearing on 
Marian doctrine, the teaching of some of the Greek Fathers on Mary’s 
spiritual motherhood in relation to our Lord’s Incarnation, and 
the role of Mary in regard to humankind as seen through the eyes 
of Adam de Perseigne (1221). The second volume pursues the 
subject still further, with all the subtlety of scholastic deductive 
conclusions but largely devoid of scriptural documentation. With 
Roman Catholics ecclesiology and Mariology are dangerously wed- 
ded, much to the hurt of a genuine and Biblical Christology, whereas 
Evangelicals vigorously affirm, ‘Where Christ is, there is the 


Church!” William A. Mueller. 
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The Reality of the Church. By Claude Welch. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 254 pages. $3.95. 


Professor Welch of Yale Divinity School probes deeply into the 
intrinsic and extrinsic meaning of the church’s reality. In chapter 
one the Dimensions of the Problem are laid bare. The modern 
church comes under sharp scrutiny here. Its easy identification with 
the mores of a given society, its fealty to other lords than Jesus 
Christ, the head of the church, the often painful absence of any- 
thing distinctive in its message, form, and outreach, these dark 
spots and wrinkles are brought under the “grace and judgment” of 
Him who is the norm and end of her existence. In the section on 
“Current Answers” various conceptions of the church such as 
voluntarism, the church as a purely “spiritual community”, the 
visible/invisible scheme of church definition are contrasted with 
the hidden/revealed character of the church of Christ. The sub- 
sequent chapters properly ground the church in the will and purpose 
of God revealed in the face of Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit. 


Space forbids expanding the details of this carefully written 
work. But those concerned about the nature and reality of the 
church in its ontological and eschatological being will be richly 
rewarded by studying this book. William A. Mueller. 


Theology of Culture. By Paul Tillich. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 213 pages. $4.00. 


This collected volume of essays by a distinguished contemporary 
philosophical theologian contains much valuable material. The 
essays in various ways, theoretically and practically, bear upon the 
central theme of culture, which has been a preoccupation of Paul 
Tillich since his first published work. We have no space here except 
for selecting some of the notable contributions made in this volume. 
There is, first of all, the essay on “The Two Types of the Philosophy 
of Religion,” in which our author differentiates between the cos- 
mological and ontological methods of philosophical thought. This 
differentiation is increasingly being made in these days but Tillich’s 
essay clarifies many issues, showing that the ontological method in 
which a man discovers his own being in discovering God is basic in 
religious philosophy, that the cosmological method which does not 
start with a kinship of being but with a rational approach leaves a 
fatal rift between man and God, and that the cosmological method is 
only of value as a subsidiary approach within the aegis of the onto- 
logical. This essay has much to say about the Augustinian versus 
the Thomistic approach to Christian apologetics, and about the onto- 
logical basis of a true philosophy. Tillich holds that man is imme- 
diately aware of the unconditioned, without inference, and that 
this is prior to all objective/subjective processes and all movements 
of human reason. It is this unconditioned element, of which we are 
immediately aware, which is at the basis of all faith commitments 
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wherein we commit ourselves to some concrete expression of the 
infinite. Thus he would regard a general revelation as the presup- 
position of special revelation, and a kind of general faith as a pre- 
cursor for special or saved faith. But what if the capacity for such 
general faith and awareness has been so negated by original sin that 
it can provide no sure base? Then some concrete manifestation of 
the unconditioned, namely Jesus Christ, must be the creative medium 
whereby such a capacity is restored and faith is awakened in the 
human heart. Tillich does not speak in such terms because his very 
monistic preoccupation forbids it. What this means for a doctrine of 
original sin is by no means clear, and Tillich’s ontology, valuable and 
significant as its insights often are, is dangerously monistic. The 
essay on the struggle between time and space as the formative powers 
of human existence offers some stimulating thinking about the God 
of time versus the gods of space, in which, among other things, it is 
contented that mysticism subtly stands for the predominance of 
space and that prophetic religion expressed in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity stands for the victory of time. “Mysticism is the most subtle 
form of denying history. It expresses the power of space over time.” 
We have space only to point to the essays on existentialism, the 
valuable analysis of language and symbolism and the evaluation of 
Martin Buber as contributions of significance. This is a book that 
is full of good things, despite Tillich’s monism, which at times carries 
him dangerously near the fringe of the Christian realm of thought. 


E. C. Rust 


Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. By Robert E. Cush- 
_. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. 322 pages. 
6.00. 


Dr. Cushman, who is Professor of Systematic and Philosophical 
Theology in the Divinity School of Duke University, has placed all 
Platonic scholars in his debt with this volume. Since the publication 
of A. E. Taylor’s “Plato”, we have had no major contribution to the 
thought of the great Greek philosopher, but this has more than made 
up for the deficiency. It has the virtue of a striking and fresh 
approach, in keeping with the modern mood. Mr. Cushman has 
shaken off the shackles of 19th century idealism in its Kantian and 
Hegelian forms and sought to disclose the true Plato, freed from an 
idealistic strait jacket, and expressed in a form that is nearer the 
existentialism of contemporary thought. It is always difficult, if 
not impossible, to be objective, and doubtless subsequent thinkers 
will accuse Mr. Cushman of bias, but his interpretation of Plato is 
appealing and convincing, and he shows a mastery of the Platonic 
texts in support of his case. 

Our author rightly contends that Plato’s approach is ontological 
and existential, turning upon a decision with regard to the Good 
which governs the whole movement of this thought. Thus in con- 
trast to Aristotle, his approach does not move upwards by reason 
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alone. It is not the kind of philosophizing which Tillich has charac- 
terized as “cosmological”. Man cannot be dislodged from imprison- 
ment in the cave of the sense by argument. The eye of the soul 
must be turned to the light, to the realm of being and the Good; 
there must be a conversion. Knowledge and volition are bound 
together writes Cushman: “. . . the issue of knowledge lies with the 
orientation of volition”. Hence for Plato the real issue was to attain 
the right affection in the soul. Man’s natural impulse towards the 
Good is vitiated by an inferior love, which man has preferred. Plato’s 
Therapeia consists in an emancipation in which dialectic plays a 
major part, leading from self-conviction to self-commitment as the 
vision of the Good dawns on the nous. Dialectic cannot secure the 
crowning decision. It can bring a man to the threshold. “In the final 
analysis, truth of this order is an attainment of personal insight 
through decision, and there is no substitute.” 

Mr. Cushman is an authority on Augustine, as previous pub- 
lished work has demonstrated. He rightly points out that Plato did 
not possess the resources to complete his task. He waited for the 
Christian revelation in which the true Good discloses Himself, and 
this Augustine recognized, Christianizing the Platonic philosophy. 

This study of Plato has another virtue besides its ontological 
and existential approach. It is realistic. Our author rightly contends 
that we have been misled by idealistic interpretations into misunder- 
standing Plato’s view of the realm of Becoming. Plato did give it 
a degree of reality, and made room both for it and his material 
principle in the sum of Being. He did not divorce Becoming from 
Being. The relation of Aristotle’s critical realism to Plato’s thought 
is admirably adumbrated in this connection. To hold that Plato 
divorced the Forms from the things is an over-simplification, even if 
it is not entirely false. 

This is a stimulating book and one guaranteed to awaken a fresh 
interest in Plato. E. C. Rust 


The Prophetic Voice in Modern Fiction. By William R. Mueller. 
New York: Association Press, 1959. 183 pages. $3.50. 

This book is one of many contemporary volumes which are seek- 
ing to explore the realm of Christian literary criticism. Its author 
is Associate Professor of English at the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, and he has presented a useful analysis 
of contemporary literature from the theological standpoint. He has 
chosen six typical novelists of the Western world and sought to 
analyze the themes of one novel representing the thought of each— 
James Joyce’s “The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man,” Albert 
Camus’ “The Fall,” Franz Kafka’s “The Trial,” William Faulkner’s 
“The Sound and the Fury,” Graham Greene’s “The Heart of the 
Matter,” and Ignazio Silone’s “‘“A Handful of clean Blackberries.” He 
sees, in these, characteristic approaches to certain problems which are 
fundamentally theological—vocation, the Fall, Judgment, Suffering, 
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Love, and the Remnant respectively. His method is to delineate the 
development of the characteristic theme in the novel, then to discuss 
the biblical approach to the same theme, and finally to assess the 
former critically in the light of the latter. The treatment of the 
theme of suffering in Faulkner’s novel shows conclusively, to the 
reviewer’s mind, that there is a deep understanding of some aspects 
of redemptive truth in the thought of a novelist who is generally 
characterized as an able realist. Dr. Mueller shows a grasp of the 
biblical and theological bases of the themes he is illustrating, and this 
essay in Christian literary criticism is a significant commentary on 
both the awareness of the problems of sin, evil, and suffering which 
pervades modern literature, and, in many cases, of the incapacity 
to find the satisfying answer. It is time that more preachers and 
theologians turned to the cultural aspect of the modern scene and 
sought to relate their faith in the Christian revelation to it. William 
R. Mueller, Randall Stewart, Nathan Scott, Amos Wilder, and Paul 
Tillich are, each in his own fashion, pointing a way for us. This is 
a book to ponder and then to apply to one’s own literary reading. One 
does not agree with all its finding but the reviewer found in it a 
quality that stimulated and challenged his own thinking. 
E. C. Rust 


The Surge of Piety in America. By A. Roy Eckardt. New York: 
Association Press, 1959. 192 pages. $3.50. 

This book provides a valuable study of a contemporary socio- 
logical phenomenon. A secularized America is yet also a religious 
America. Dr. Eckardt, Professor of Religion at LeHigh University, 
sets out to discuss the nature of this upsurge of piety in the con- 
temporary scene and to relate it positively and negatively both to 
the Christian faith and to the sociological setting. He passes in review 
the resurgence in revivalism and fundamentalism centering in Billy 
Graham, the appeal of religion as “the cult of reassurance” in the 
preaching of men like Norman Vincent Peale, and the identification 
of Christianity with Americanism and free enterprise in popular 
movements such as the International Christian Leadership. For some 
unaccountable reason he omits the Moral Rearmament of Frank 
Buchman which is of the same order. He develops his theme along 
the line of irony, using Reinhold Niebuhr’s definition of an ironic 
situation as one in which there is a hidden relation between the in- 
congruities evident in the situation itself. He maintains that con- 
temporary forms of piety have conspicuously ironic elements in them. 
As he develops his theme, he has many worthwhile things to say in 
criticism of both Peale and Graham, whilst acknowledging what is 
of positive value in their contribution. He believes that the true 
irony of the situation lies in the incongruity that contemporary forms 
of piety are contributing to mass man and yet that their proponents 
mean well and believe themselves to be speaking in terms of the 
Christian faith which is the enemy of mass man. As Kierkegaard 
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emphasized, man becomes truly himself, an emancipated personality, 
the single one, in the Christian Gospel. But the contemporary move- 
ments are religious forms of that “other directed” or “organization” 
man of whom contemporary sociologists are speaking and who is 
characteristic of the modern social structure, the man who wants to 
lose himself in the crowd, to conform, and take his direction not by 
self-determination and existential commitment but by heteronomous 
influence. Modern piety is concerned to make good Americans and 
good Americans today are conformists. Peale does not offer the way 
of the Cross, suffering and discipleship; he tells us how to use reli- 
gion to make friends and influence people, how to “get on” in 
capitalistic society. 

Thus the role of a Christian in the contemporary “religious” 
climate may be an “antireligious” one. The Christian is opposed to 
the conformism which characterizes current piety, and is opposed to 
it on theological grounds. In the end our man-made gods must go 
down before the living God. Mr. Eckardt agrees that “in this country, 
the angel charged with the death of the gods always seems so late in 
arriving.” The one comfort, he continues, “is that it finally looks in 
at every window—quietly but in an inexorable way, dreadfully but 
with healing in its wings. As Soren Kierkegaard once observed, how 
consoling is the thought that before the living God everyone is in 
the wrong.” 

The final chapter presents an able analysis of the true Christian 
faith, of grace and justification, sin and forgiveness. This is a stimu- 
lating finale to an analysis of our religious situation with which this 
reviewer fundamentally agrees. E. C. Rust 


IV. Practical Studies 


Favorite Sermons of John A. Broadus. Edited by Vernon L. 
Stanfield. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 147 pages. $2.75. 


Prepared in connection with the Centennial celebration of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, this book pays tribute 
to the living memory and abiding quality of John A. Broadus’ life 
and work. In the concise introduction to the book, Dr. Stanfield 
gives a biographical sketch of the great expository preacher and 
lists the elements of strength in his preaching. The volume con- 
tains four sermons from Broadus’ book, Sermons and Addresses. It 
follows then with eight other complete sermons and twelve sermon 
briefs hitherto unpublished. 

The sermons and briefs have significance in themselves for 
they reflect the art of a great biblical preacher who knew how to 
practice the theory he taught. Those who have read the published 
works of Broadus will find in this collection the same clear style 
and impeccable language that characterized him as preacher, teacher 
or writer. 
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Professor Stanfield has performed a service in bringing to light 
these homiletical treasures. Men who study and practice the art 
of preaching could well forego a handful of sermon books while 
they invested in and used this one! Nolan P. Howington 


Out of Nazareth. By Donald M. Baillie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 211 pages. $3.50. 

Donald M. Baillie established himself as a theologian of note 
in his book, God Was in Christ. Since his death Or. John Baillie 
has put the theological world in his debt by editing and making 
available D. M. Baillie’s sermons and theological essays. This 
second volume, Out of Nazareth, contains twenty-one sermons and 
four essays. 

Unlike many sermons of the present day, these are sermons on 
texts and biblical themes. Some of them are examples of the best 
kind of textual preaching. The preacher who desires to use the 
Bible in a helpful way can find both example and inspiration in 


these sermons. V. L. Stanfield 


Preaching Values in the Epistles of Paul. Volume I. By Halford 
E. Luccock. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 220 pages. $3.50. 

Any book by Dr. Halford Luccock precipitates immediate in- 
terest in any student of preaching. His books are unique and 
suggestive. 

Preaching Values in the Epistles of Paul follows the same pat- 
tern. From Romans and 2 Corinthians Dr. Luccock has selected 142 
texts. He has not attempted to build sermons or to give expositions, 
but rather he has a central idea emerge. The result is both interest- 
ing and illuminating. Perhaps the most striking feature of the book 
is the titles given these sermon starters. Many of these titles are 
fresh and fascinating, i. e., “Living in the Red,” “The art of Hat- 
ing,” “God’s Alarm Clock,’ “Who Owns the Moon,” etc. 

This book is a rich sermonic “seed bed” for any preacher. The 
reviewer hopes many other volumes will be added to this series. 


V. L. Stanfield 


The Yoke of Christ. By Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. 192 pages. $3.00. 

Elton Trueblood has been referred to as “the most quoted re- 
ligious author in America.” This is his first book of sermons. Each 
of the eighteen messages contained therein reflects the quality of his 
Christian thought and his concern, evident in his other books, to 
show the relevance of religion to man’s everyday tasks. A glance at 
the titles of a few chapters suggests the nature of the book: “The 
Salt of the Earth,” “The Keys of the Kingdom,” “Conversion Within 
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the Church,” “The Necessity of Witness,” “The Ministry of Daily 
Work, “A Faith for Scientists,” and other pertinent topics. 


The minister who struggles with the problems of church dis- 
cipline and the moral weakness of church members will find this 
book stimulating and helpful. He will find Trueblood contending 
that the church itself is a mission field, that we need a re-awakened 
church laity, that the Christian gospel makes a tremendous difference 
when it becomes relevant to the daily lives of ordinary men and 
women. This is no series of speculative messages written by an 
arm-chair philosopher. Well illustrated and carefully stated, each 
sermon is fresh, pointed and challenging. 


Some sermons should never be published. Trueblood’s messages, 
however, retain their flavor and quality even when reduced to book 


form. Nolan P. Howington 


Preaching. By Leslie . Tizard. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 106 pages. $2.25 

Neither the title, peti. nor the subtitle, The Art of Com- 
munication reveals the content of this book. It could best be en- 
titled, “My Theory of Preaching” by Leslie J. Tizard. 


The author has cone the usual in an unusual way. He has ex- 
pressed his own ideas about preaching but his treatment is fresh and 
different. The two chapters on the “Personality of the Preacher” are 
especially helpful. A study of these chapters would lead most min- 
isters to new efforts in dedication. The last chapter entitled “Pas- 
toral Preaching” is also informative and meaningful. 


This is the kind of book which the student and the active min- 
ister will find inspirational and helpful. V. L. Stanfield 


The Power of God in a Parish Program. By Joseph E. McCabe. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1959. 164 pages. $3.50. 

Here is a “how we did it” volume that will be welcomed eagerly 
by the busy pastor who desires to improve his effectiveness in eleven 
important areas of church life and work. The author is pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Chestnut Hill in Philadelphia, where the 
procedures described in this book were put into practice. In each 
chapter he defines the need or problem as he and his church mem- 
bers found it, then describes what they did to meet the need and 
follows with an evaluation of the results. 


Aside from the chapter dealing with infant baptism, all church 
leaders could profit by the plans and procedures described here in 
the ten other chapters in the areas of pastoral calling (by appoint- 
ment with all the family present), the counseling book shelf, re- 
ceiving members, evangelistic visitation, funerals, weddings, the 
development of the daily discipline of devotion, stewardship, and 
missions. Recommended reading. Allen W. Graves 
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Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, Second Edition. By 
James S. Kinder. New York: American Book Company, 1959. 592 
pages. $7.00. 

In his first edition, Professor Kinder placed those interested in 
the area of audio-visual education in his debt. Now with his second 
edition, he has placed us all even more in his debt. So many changes 
have been made in this second edition that one might be justified in 
saying that it is almost a new book. Chapter one explains the why 
of visual education and sights research to verify the value to be 
found in the use of visual materials in the classroom. With this as a 
foundation the author then discusses in detail the different areas of 
this field. A most helpful chapter is given on educational television. 
Other chapters discuss motion pictures, opaque projection, slides and 
filmstrips, photography, the radio, the field trip, and dramatization. 
Stimulating questions are included at the end of each chapter. His 
work is exhaustive but not exhausting. 


This book is designed for three groups primarily, first, the 
student in college or university; second, teachers who are desirous of 
deepening their understanding and improving their use of visual 
materials; and third, directors and administrators of audio-visual 


programs. Findley B. Edge 


The Creative Years. By Reuel L. Howe. Greenwich, Connecticut: 
The Seabury Press, 1959. viii, 239 pages. $3.50. 


The Creative Years are the years between the relative completion 
of preparation for life and retirement from living at whatever age 
it occurs. The book is to be read by persons who are in this period 
of life. The author stresses the power of introspective understanding 
and creative relationships with members of the family, pastors, and 
friends. Personal relationships between husband and wife, parents 
and adolescents, employees and employers, and the inner life are 
paramount in this book. The common tragedies of sickness, death, 
business failure, and adultery are not discussed. Throughout the 
book, the author, who is director of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies, seeks to relate the Christian faith to the creative 
problems of the middle years of life. Samuel Southard 


The Doctor, His Patient, and the Illness. By Michael Balint, 
New York: International Universities Press, 1957. 355 pages. $7.50. 


This is a study of the very potent drug, “doctor.” Fourteen 
general practitioners and a psychiatrist met weekly for several years 
to discuss certain processes in the doctor-patient relationship, which 
cause both the patient and his doctor unnecessary suffering, irrita- 
tion, and fruitless efforts. Pastors will find this a significant study of 
their parishioners’ attitudes toward illness and toward their doctor. 
The intricacies of the doctor-patient relationship are thoroughly 
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explored. This is a technical study which will be quite valuable to 
chaplains and others who are continually associated with medical 
personnel and patients whose illness combines physical and psycho- 


logical factors. Samuel Southard 


Clinical Education for the Pastoral Ministry. Edited by Ernest E. 
Bruder and Marian L. Barb. Washington, D. C.: The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Clinical Pastoral Education, 1958. 140 pages. $2.00. 


This is the first set of papers on clinical training since Seward 
Hiltner edited the 1945 proceedings of a national conference on 
clinical pastoral education. The present volume contains the pro- 
ceedings of the fifth national conference (1956), a history of the 
development of the Advisory Committee on Clinical Pastoral Educa- 
tion, and a summary of the business sessions of the fifth national 
conference. Samuel Southard 


How to Tell Your Children About Sex. By Clyde M. Narramore. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1958. 97 pages. $2.00. 


Clyde Narramore, Ed.D., has written five books on family prob- 
lems for the average reader. How to Tell Your Children About Sex 
is a simply-written account of sex instruction from the time the 
child is born until he is an adolescent. I think that this is a good 
book for Baptist pastors to give to parents. 

Samuel Southard 


Light Beyond Shadows. By R. Frederick West. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. 160 pages. $3.75. 

Light Beyond Shadows is the personal description of a pastor’s 
recovery from mental illness. Dr. West, minister of the Hillyer 
Memorial Church, Raleigh, begins his story when he realized that he 
was in a state mental hospital. The story ends a year after his re- 
lease from the hospital when he had demonstrated to his church, 
his relatives, and himself that he was recovered from his psychotic 
experience. 

This autobiographical account is a demonstration of Anton 
Boisen’s thesis that a man’s moral outlook has much to do with his 
recovery from illness. Dr. West reports that he was confronted soon 
after his hospitalization by the memory of humiliating experiences in 
the past. As wave after wave of guilt-laden emotions swept over 
him, he sought to confront honestly each experience and ask God’s 
forgiveness for his mistakes. This was the turning point toward 
recovery. His memories were realistic, and he looked at them 
without undue rationalization. 


The account of this pastor’s return to his church shows the 
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superficiality of the Rev. Wesley Shrader’s hypothesis that churches’ 
demands cause ministerial breakdowns. This minister’s mental col- 
lapse was the result of inner tensions. When these were resolved, he 
returned to a very difficult church situation and soon found that both 
he and his congregation were stronger than ever before. 


Samuel Southard 


The Psychiatrist and the Dying Patient. By K. R. Eissler, New 
York: International Universities Press, 1955. 338 pages. $5.00. 


This is a carefully documented study of a psychoanalyst’s sin- 
cere attempt to function both as a therapist and a priest of humanism 
to three dying patients. In this process, the author finds that the 
patient’s need to “hold onto” someone becomes an end in itself. He 
also honestly confronts his conscious deception of patients because 
he believes that they would become more psychotic if the truth were 
revealed. This is written in spite of the author’s admission that one 
patient had been able to accept a number of very severe shocks in 
the recent past and had grown stronger because of them. But since 
the therapist knows no higher creed than his own judgment con- 
cerning “the patient’s welfare,” the moral implications of his action 
are rationalized. It is curious to observe that after reporting such 
actions, the author pleads for a “thanatology” in which death is 
accepted as a part of life. A thorough bibliography on the subject 
of death is provided. Samuel Southard 


The Healings of the Bible from the King James Version. Compiled 
by Nellie B. Woods. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1958. 96 pages. $2.50. 


Both Old and New Testament passages on healing are quoted in 
this small book. The type is unique but the price is too high. 


Samuel Southard 


A Handbook of Church Public Relations. By Ralph Stoody. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 255 pages. $4.00. 

Dr. Stoody writes out of a wide background of press, church, and 
denominational and ecumenical experience. He is now general 
secretary of the Commission on Public Relations and Methodist In- 
formation. He has given us in this book a very useful manual to 
guide the church leaders in maintaining an effective public relations 
program. The three sections of the book deal with (1) press rela- 
tions, (2) radio and television serving the church, and (3) general 
public relations aspects of the church. 


The suggestions he gives are clear, specific, understandable, well 
illustrated, and are based on years of practical experience. Every 
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church should have a book of this sort to guide its church staff in 
this important area of public relations. Recommended. 


Allen W. Graves 


The Living Church. By Lynn Harold Hough. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1959. 125 pages. $2.50. 

Former pastor and Seminary Dean Hough magnifies the role of 
the preacher in the church. This one theme runs through the entire 
book. “The living voice (of the preacher) is the center of everything 
which gives vitality to religion” (p. 11). “The Christian church is 
the creation of the living voice” (p. 14). “You can judge a church 
by the place which it gives to preaching. If the pulpit loses its 
glow, the church has lost its power” (p. 46-47). “The church finds a 
living voice particularly in the words of the preacher. . . . In a sense 
the church is created by preaching. It is kept alive by preaching. 
It is led to fulness of life and thought by preaching” (p. 115). 

If the church is to appeal to the minds, the consciences, and the 
wills of men, it must have effective communication of the living 
word. Then the church can make the contribution to the world and 
its needs that it is divinely equipped to make. 

This book should stimulate pastors to a new appreciation of the 
church and their responsibility for making it what it ought to be. 

Allen W. Graves 


Prayer Is The Secret. By Reginald E. O. White. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 143 pages. $2.75. 

Here is a helpful book on prayer that should prove to be a 
spiritual tonic for every reader. The sub-title, “The Prayer Experi- 
ence of the Apostles and Church Fathers” is more indicative of the 
contents of the volume which is a sequel to the author’s earlier 
volume, They Teach Us To Pray. 


The author’s thesis is that prayer was the secret of vitality and 
power of early Christianity and that we today may know that same 
vital power. The author’s purpose is more inspirational than exposi- 
tory. He uses the references to prayer in The Acts, Epistles and 
Revelation to illustrate his thesis that prayer is the secret of vital 
Christianity, of faith’s reality, of mental clarity, of moral integrity, of 
personal victory, of spiritual energy, of inward serenity, of material 
sufficiency, of physical recovery, of corporate unity, of Christian 
maturity, and of devotional ecstasy. The reading of this book should 
prove to be a heart-searching and helpful experience for all of us 
who would know more of the blessings and the power of prayer. 


Allen W. Graves 
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